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im’s “Our Wonderful World” 
Sets Fast Pace Everywhere! 


ALREADY IN MAJOR SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS IN ALL 50 STATES 


Seldom in the history of publishing has 
any educational work like OuR Won- 
DERFUL WoRLD been accepted so rapidly 
by the school systems of this country. This 
is due to the fact that teachers and librar- 
ians have found in OuR WONDERFUL 
WoRLD an exciting new tool to capture 
young people's imagination and encourage 
them to use their full potentiality for learn- 
ing. 

OuR WONDERFUL WoRLD weaves thou- 
sands of superb articles on subjects of 
proved interest to young people into broad 
themes which explore the great realms of 
knowledge. In organization and content 
the 18 volumes of OUR WONDERFUL 
Wokr Lb fit in beautifully with the philos- 
ophy and psychology of modern educa- 
tion. 


DID YOU KNOW? 


... Over 120,000 librarians, teachers and chil- 
dren were asked what they would like to have 
in a collection of stories, biographies and 
poems for young people. With the help of their 
answers, Marjorie Barrows and her brilliant 
staff were preassured of the appeal and long- 
lived usefulness of the offerings in the Chil- 
dren’s Hour. Educators everywhere have 
acclaimed the Children’s Hour as being “the 
most delightful among all literary offerings for 
young people.” 


ALSO FROM 


SPENCER PRESS... 





Now available to schools and libraries from 





Dr. Herbert S. Zim, 
Editor-in-Chief of 

Our Wonderful World 

One of America’s foremost 
educators and editors . . . 
author of over 70 informa- 
tional books for young 
people. Over 10,000,000 
copies of Dr. Zim’s books are 
in use in schools, libraries 
and homes. 





Columbia Records 


Names Spencer 


for School and Library Distribution 


Spencer Press now offers schools 
and libraries what is undoubt- 
edly the finest selection of record- 
ings ever assembled for the en- 
richment of any curriculum. 
As national School and Library 
distributor for Columbia records, 
Spencer now becomes a single 
source for a wide selection of 
audio material—available for 
immediate shipment. Com- 
pletely cataloged by curriculum 
areas—such as language, arts, 
social studies, sciences, music 
appreciation—Spencer’s Colum- 
bia collection offers everything 
from Beethoven to Bernstein, 
Shakespeare to Mark Twain. 





You will want your copy of Spencer's complete catalog of 
Columbia school and library record offerings. Ask your 
Spencer Press representative or write to the address below. 
Also, ask about Spencer’s “Special School and Library Dis- 
count Plan” and see what it can mean in building your record 


library. 


“Of the People—for the People”— that’s The American Peoples Encyclopedia 











The American Peoples Encyclopedia is aptly 
titled: these 20 volumes portray American 
interests and the American background of 
history and ideals against a broad back- 
drop of world civilization and the varied 
cultures of other lands. By virtue of its 
special organization, American Peoples, 
while an adult encyclopedia, is exception- 
ally useful to young people. Ten years ago 





it was the first encylopedia to be printed on 
offset and to present Transvision illustra- 
tions—features only now being offered in 
other encyclopedias. Its terseness, exten- 
sive cross references—the continuous broad 
up-dating program of its editorial board 
—all contribute to its utility with formal 
school work from the 7th grade through 
college, as well as for the informational! 
needs and interests of adult readers. 
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FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION ON 
ANY OF THESE 
SPENCER PRESS 
OFFERINGS, SEE YOUR 
SPENCER PRESS 
REPRESENTATIVE 
OR WRITE: 


School & Library Division 
Spencer Press, Inc. 


The genuine Bookmaster . . . holds the com- 


179 North Michigan Avenue 





Spencer Press, these four important Grosset & 
Dunlap series— 

“We-Were-There Books” « ‘‘Signature Books” « 
“Big Treasure Books” * ‘The Illustrated Junior 
Library” 

+. Offer a popular combination of reader appeal 
and low cost. 


Players illustrated edition of Shakespeare. 
Three beautiful volumes, the Comedies, the 
Tragedies, the Histories and Poems. Lavishly 
illustrated with 740 photographs of the 
greatest contemporary actors in actual pro- 
ductions of every one of Shakespeare's 37 
plays. These books belong in every school, 
college and public library—every English 
and drama department. 


plete set of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD with 
additional shelves for supplementary books, 
maps, and other materials. Moves silently 
and smoothly —an attractive addition to any 
classroom or library. Color: Smoky rose. 
Available in two and three shelf models. 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Now—“Round-the-clock” student accident coverage 


Here’s the most advanced Student Accident cover- 
age plan anywhere, developed by America’s most 
progressive insurance organization. In addition to 
providing accident coverage during school lunch, 
play and travel, Nationwide’s Student Accident 
Plan can include an optional full 24-hour plan 
providing coverage even during summer vacations, 





holidays, weekends—anytime, anywhere! Provides 
liberal benefits for medical expense, accidental 
death, loss of sight or limbs. Benefits paid regard- 
less of other insurance. And you can count on per- 
sonalized local service. Flexible, too—parents can 
choose this round-the-clock coverage, or school- 
time plan only. Mail coupon for free information. 
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| NATIONWIDE Group Sales Dept., 246 N. High St., Columbus 16,0. | 
I I'd like information on the following Student Accident plan(s): I 
: (1 “Round-the-clock,” year-round plan J School-time plan 
ATIONWIDE i 
America's most progressive insurance organization Address 
it, a 
® ‘Ty peo? School and Position 
I City State ee | 
Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company + home office: Columbus, Ohio | ER Se eee A Er er remeron neo aiSE ee Mme NRE 
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HELPING 
YOU TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 


Educators “LIVING SECURITY” 


provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 


A REPORT TO 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TEACHERS: 


11,800,000 


paid to Pennsylvania 
teachers by EDUCATORS 


325 EDUCATORS GROUPS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


nearly 


25,000 














PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS INSURED 





With Educators Group Protection: 
YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital. 


YOU CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs. 


YOU PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


YOU ARE COVERED during your 


authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators. pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


YOU CAN JOIN your Educators 


Group without health questions .. . 
(1) during Group installation*periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 

“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
es Group Protection?” 






Write for FREE 
FOLDER about 
Educators 
Group plans. 
' oe facts, 
C. R. Shelly 0 obligation. 

Lancaster 





F” MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. “2 














i P.0.Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. I 
# © Please mail your free folder about ff 
| GROUP PROTECTION ... without obli- A 
gation. 
5 0 | want to join the Educators Group in I 
| my school. Tell me how to apply. f 
Name Hi 
Address i 
P City State ‘ 
School 4 
ee a 
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| classroom. 


| issue. 
| line for purchase of credit for out-of- 








| Marcaret E. 


| Mrs. FANNIE D. KITTINGER 


| in the field of education for any 


| nounced in the Keep Posted section— 
| the NEA at Los Angeles and the Na- 


In This Issue 


@The teaching of modern foreign 
languages received impetus from fi- 
nancial help received under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. The 





language laboratory is described in 
our first article by Virginia Watts of | 
John Harris High School, Harrisburg. | 
Her specific description of the lan- | 
guage booth and of its use will be read 
with interest by modern language 
teachers. 

@A good description of the school | 
facilities in Pennsylvania is given 
by two members of the staff of the 
Department of Public Instruction— 
Charles D. Leach and Dean S. Hart- 
man 

@So you think a teacher's job is easy ! 
Read Mrs. Robert F. Kalp’s report 
of a day in her first-grade room. Then 
decide whether you would like to try 
i. 

@ The importance of hearing screen- 
ing for school children is described by 
L. Deno Reed of the State Depart- 
ment of Health, 

@ Inexpensive materials are easily 
obtainable and add a great deal to 
creative activity in art in the regular 


@Retirement reminders are in this 
October 1, 1960, is the dead- 


state service and for service: as a 
teacher, administrator, or instructor 


agency or Department of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

@ April is Teaching Career Month. 
Suggestions for its celebration are 
given in Educational Interests. 
@Two summer conventions are an- 





tional Department of Classroom 
Teachers in Hawaii. 
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HELPING 
YOU TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 
Educators “VOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. and inspire students of all ages 
to more earnest study. 





The Lessons We Learn In School . . . Help Us Achieve Success 
































EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 914 by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 


(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 
zation. 





Write for free copies for bulletin boards 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. = 
P.O. Box 149 
LANCASTER, PA. 

Educational Service Dept. 
Please send me free and without obligation: 
0 Latest ‘Vocations and Education” poster 
0 “Leaders in Achievement’ poster 
Your Name 
Name of School 
School Address 
City and State 
eT tn 
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The University 
Of Toledo 
Summer Sessions 


GRADUATE 
AND UNDERGRADUATE 
COURSES 
IN THE 
COLLEGES OF 


Arts and Sciences 
Business Administration 
Education 
Engineering 


Law 


Doctoral Programs 
in the College 
of Education 


SUMMER SESSION | 


June 14 to July 20 





Registration—June 13 


SUMMER SESSION II 


July 22 to August 26 





Registration—July 21 


EVENING 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 15 to August 8 





Registration—June 13 


For Additional Information Write: 


Director of Summer Sessions, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO, 
Toledo 6, Ohio 
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The April Cover 


| the name and flower that relates | 


The Trillium is one of the rela- 
tively rare flowers of the woods. 
It may be found from Canada to 
Florida growing in the cool shade of 
the damp, rich woods. It blossoms in 
April, May, or June depending upon 
the latitude. 

Trillium is not one of our flowers 
that grows in abundance or that 
flashes upon the passing eye as one 
goes abroad in the spring of the year. 
Rather there is a hidden delicacy 
about the Trillium and in this area 
the lover of wild flowers seeks it out. 
To find a family of Trilliums fully re- 
pays for the energy expended in an) 
afternoon in the woods. It is for this | 
reason that the lover of wild flowers | 
will exclaim with delight upon his | 
return from a jaunt in the woods that | 
he has found a Trillium. | 

It is obvious from the name Tril- | 


lium that there is something about | 





both to three and to the lily family. | 


| Trillium is a genus of the family | 
| Liliaceae, the lily family. The gen-| 


| parts are in threes. 
| pointed petals, 


is because all the | 
The three flaring, | 
usually white, al- | 


eric name ‘tri’ 





| ternate with an equal number of green | | 


sepals, 
One can readily imagine from the 





| beautiful cover that the Trillium is, | 


| indeed, a distinctive flower. 
| common variety is white, although 
| other varieties more rare are reddish | 


The | 


turning to purple as indicated by one | 
of the pictures on the cover. They | 
are, indeed, handsome plants some- 
times called wake-robin. This name | 


| is derived from a pretty legend that | 
| tells us that because they are among | 


| Trillium often thrusts its 


the first of spring they are the 
flowers chosen by Mother Nature to | 
wake the robins into song. | 
Indeed, the first of the Trilliums 
is very early—the early or dwarf 
white | 
flowers. through the melting snow. 
Other varieties are the large white | 


| Trillium which boasts of the beauti-' 
| ful flower; the nodding Trillium with | 
| flowers that are white or pinkish 


white and delicately scented; the 
painted Trillium which has waxy 
white petals striped with pink, and 


| the red or purple Trillium. 


In the words of Keats, “A thing of 
beauty is a joy forever.” 

| May the early spring season bring 

| to you the joys of floral beauty in 


| woods and field. 
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to supplement your elementary 
Social Studies, Science and 
Reading programs! 


Now there are 102 distinguished 
Melmont titles to give a depth of selec- 
tion covering more subject areas — de- 
signed to appeal to a wide group of 
elementary age children. Best for the 
classroom because of subject, continuity, 
attractive illustrations—slanted directly 
at the interest of the child. 


Best for the teachers, too, to help you with 
your classroom needs in carrying out an 
effective social studies and reading pro- 
gram. Reinforced washable cloth bind- 
ings, side sewn. $2.50 list. Net to schools 
and libraries: $1.88 each postpaid. 


10 Subject Areas 
to stimulate independent reading: 


FARMING, INDUSTRY and 
h TRANSPORTATION 
il / THE COMMUNITY 
4 
Ky tk COMMUNITY HELPERS 
re a) LIVING and WORKING 
TOGETHER 


INDIANS OF THE 
AMERICAS 


SCIENCE CONCEPTS 


sie 


A: TRIPS and ACTIVITIES 
fl NEAR and FAR 

lhe THE LAND and 
Gem = CONSERVATION 
we 
7 ee { PETS and THEIR CARE 
~</h==2 THE WORLD OF 
i= "2 LONG AGO 


send for free 
illustrated catalog 
Representative: 
ROBERT A. NEFF 


525 Luther Road 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


MELMONT 
| PUBLISHERS, INC. 


310 S. Racine Ave. © Chicago 7, Ill. 
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WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 















ARE YOU HE WHO WOULD ASSUME A PLACE TO TEACH... HERE 


IN THE STATES? THE PLACE IS AUGUST, THE TERMS OBDURATE 


Society expects teachers to be thoughtful, well read, well 
informed people; to have a high degree of competence in one 
or two subjects, plus familiarity with others of general interest. 

Wesleyan University maintains its Graduate Summer School 
in order to help teachers meet these demands. Only edu- 
cators are admitted. We welcome men and women who are 
teachers or administrators in public or private elementary 
or high schools who meet our modest entrance requirements. 
We offer courses in Art, Astronomy, Biology, Chemistry, 
Economics, Geology overnment, History, Literature, 
Mathematics, Music, Philosoph , Physics and Psychology. 

In order to encourage teachers to take up new subjects 
(and thus to become the widely educated people society ex- 
pects them to be) we provide elementary courses in all these 
subjects. But though they are elementary they are not easy; 
the work is hard and abundant. (Of course we offer a larger 
number of advanced than of elementary courses.) 

The courses are designed especially for teachers, the 
classes are small (average enrollment: ten per section), the 


Walt Whitman 


student is able to discuss, question, obtain individual atten- 
tion. Many good teachers have found the work interesting, 
rewarding, and a means of personal and professional post 

Teachers who complete thirty hours earn the degree of 
Master of Arts in Liberal Studies. 

Students who live on campus are housed in attractive new 
dormitories. 

Extra-curricular activities include swimming, tennis and 
other sports, square dances, concerts, trips to Tanglewood 
(Boston Symphony Orchestra), The American Shakespeare 
Theatre at Stratford, and to other nearby summer theaters 
Ocean beaches, lakes, and state parks are within easy reach’ 


CLASSES JULY 7 TO AUGUST 16 


For further information please write to Professor 
Daltry, Director of the Summer School, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Connecticut. 
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Help protect your most valuable asset... 


YOUR INCOME! 


Through your association’s 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


GROUP INCOME PROTECTION PLAN 


Washington National Teacher Groups are established in 
more than 3,000 school systems throughout the country... 
officially endorsed by 15 state teacher organizations and 
hundreds of progressive local teacher organizations. 


LOCAL OFFICE 


720 Investment Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, and 
906 Bankers Securities Building, 
Philadelphia 7 
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Learning Language in the Laboratory 


VIRGINIA WATTS 
John Harris High School 
Harrisburg 


ao laboratories are now, 
after seven months’ use, accepted 
as routine practice and an integral 
part of the language courses in the 
Harrisburg senior high schools. New 
to students and teachers alike last 
September, they have proved in- 
teresting and helpful to the students, 
and a valuable aid to the teachers. 


Although our graduates had re- 
turned and told us how much their 
laboratories in college helped them 
to speak and comprehend a foreign 
tongue, and although a few of the 
wealthier secondary schools were us- 
ing them, we felt they were un- 
attainable for us in comprehensive 
high schools. Then the National 
Defense Education Act emphasized 
to the public the importance of lan- 
guage study and made financial aid 
available to secure audio-visual ma- 
terials including language labora- 
tories. 


After the NDEA was signed by 
the President, the school adminis- 
trators and board of directors in our 
city backed the project. Investiga- 
tions were made, laboratories visited, 
and plans drawn. As soon as the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion approved our plans, contracts 
were let and construction and _ in- 
stallation began. By fall, the lab- 
oratories were an accomplished fact. 


Types of Laboratories 


There are a number of types of 
laboratories. One kind provides the 
opportunity to listen only. Students 
can hear through earphones the 
voices of native speakers as recorded 
on tapes or discs. This is of value 
in learning to comprehend a spoken 
tongue, its intonations and _inflec- 
tions. Another type allows the 
student to listen and then repeat dur- 
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ing a pause on the tape or record; 
this method has greater value. 

A third type offers the facilities 
to listen, repeat, record the repeti- 
tion on a second track of the same 
tape as the master’s voice, then play 
back the tape hearing the master’s 
voice followed by the student's repeti- 
tion. Faults can be heard in this 
way. The student can then erase his 
track leaving the master’s intact and 
start again. This is the most valu- 
able method, but also the most ex- 
pensive as special tape recorders are 
used which cost more than the ordi- 
nary type. Manufacturers have de- 
veloped combinations and variations 
of these types. 


The Equipment 


Sound-proof booths, or semi-sound- 
proof at least, are essential. They 
permit all students in the room to 
speak at the same time without hear- 
ing anyone but themselves. In the 
ordinary classroom, one student at a 
time spoke the language. Now all 
can participate at the same time. 
With a class of 25 pupils speaking one 
at a time, only two minutes a day 
could be allotted to each. In the 
laboratory, they can speak more than 
ten times as long. This multiplies 
the time each student spends on oral 
work. Moreover, the timid learner 
is not self-conscious or embarrassed 
when speaking in the privacy of a 
booth. 

In colleges, where students attend, 
at most, three or four classes a day, 
they work in the language labora- 
tories at their own convenience or at 
times scheduled outside of class time. 
At some colleges, each student op- 
erates his own tape recorder in his 
booth, at others technicians are em- 
ployed to supervise the playing of 
tapes. 





Entire class goes to laboratory 


The high school situation is en- 
tirely different. The pupils whole 
day at school is scheduled. More- 
over, the less mature and less re- 
sponsible high school group needs 
supervision to accomplish well. For 
that reason, it seems more satis- 


factory for the instructor to take his . 


whole class to the laboratory at the 
same time. This necessitates enough 
booths or positions to accommodate 
the average-size class. 

In view of the considerations stated 
above, we selected the type of equip- 
ment which would best suit our 
needs and our budget. We have 
thirty booths built of acoustical 
board on the two sides and front. 
The upper twelve inches of the front 
panel is made of glass to enable the 
teacher to see the pupils and to enable 
the pupil to see charts, maps, or 
films projected on the screen. 

The booth contains a wide shelf 
for writing or working space with 
another beneath it for books. In 
each booth, we have a set of ear- 
phones, a microphone, and a selector 
box set into the writing shelf and 
flush with it. This has two buttons 
to control the volume of the ear- 
phones and microphone. Pupils ma- 
nipulate no other equipment than 
these controls. 


The Lessons 


The instructor's position is on a 
platform to give a better view into 
the booths. There is a_ selector 
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panel on which is a switch for each 
of the pupil positions. The teacher, 
by turning these, can have all booths 
connected to the same program, or 
one group listening to a tape on chan- 
nel |, another listening to a different 
tape on channel 2, another listening 
to a record player on 3, and so on 
There are ten channels. 

It would also be possible to play 
German to one group, French to an- 
other, Spanish to a third. The teach- 
er makes the selection for each booth. 

Beside the selector panel, the in- 
structor has a monitor panel which 
enables him to listen through his ear- 
phones to any of the pupils as he re- 
peats the language in his booth by 
moving a toggle switch. If a sug- 
gestion is to be made or a correction, 
the teacher can speak to the pupil by 
means of his microphone and the 
pupil's earphones without interrupt- 
ing other members of the class. 

On the other hand, if the sugges- 
tion is for all the class, the teacher 
can connect his microphone to the 
earphones of all booths by just flick- 
ing a switch. In this set-up, pupils 
do not operate tape recorders, only 
the teachers do. This reduces main- 
tenance costs. 

A session in the laboratory might 
follow this procedure. The instructor 
puts a tape on a tape recorder and 
channels it to the booths. The pu- 
pils, through their headsets, hear 
several native speakers holding a con- 
versation at normal conversational 
speed. They hear the rise and fall of 
voices peculiar to the language, the 
inflections, intonations. 


Then the same conversation may 
Start again, but this time just one 
sentence or phrase at a time, with 
a pause following each in which the 
students repeat into their micro- 
phones what they have just heard. 
In their earphones, they hear what 
they say into their microphones, so 
they hear their own voices coming 
from the same source as the taped 
voices of native speakers and can 
make a more critical comparison. 


The instructor may then channel 
another tape recorder into the booths 
This tape may ask them to repeat 
a number of verbs, all in a new tense 
they are learning, until finally the 
new tense sounds quite natural and 
slips out easily. Or they may be 
asked to repeat sentence after sen- 
tence containing a new idiom until by 
repetition it becomes commonplace 
and easy. While they are repeating, 
the instructor may record on an- 
other tape recorder what one pupil 
says, then another and another. 
Finally, he plays this new tape back 
to them so that they can hear their 
recorded efforts. 


The pupils seem to enjoy work in 
the laboratory and appreciate its 
value. With surprising glibness, they 
can say the new constructions that 
they have repeated into their micro- 
phones. They also seem to have 
greater facility in understanding the 
spoken language. A great advantage 
is that they hear many more people 
speaking the language, not their 


teacher only, and many to whom the 
language is a native tongue. 


The Teacher and the Laboratory 


The adjustment to the laboratory 
is probably most difficult for the 
teachers. For the laboratory does 
not lighten the teachers’ work, but 
requires much preparation. Suitable 
pre-recorded tapes must be found 
and integrated with the course. If 
none can be found for the purpose at 
hand, the teacher must write the 
material needed, then find a native 
speaker to record it on tape or record 
it himself. 


Publishers have not been able to 
keep pace with the rapid development 
of laboratories. There are good 
records and tapes made for listening 
only which give good background 
material on the countries and their 
culture. However, those available 
with pauses for repetition are not 
numerous. Many publishers are 
making tapes to accompany their 
books written before the advent of the 
language laboratory. These are of 
value, but usually do not contain 
enough drill work. 

I am familiar with the textbooks of 
one publishing company which have 
been written for the laboratory. Each 
lesson is on tape as well as in the book. 
There is much drill and repetition of 
patterns of speech. As new books 
are published, I think they will fol- 
low the new pattern and will have 
tapes to accompany them. 

A start has been made and in a 
couple of years, I am sure, a wealth 
of material will be available and a 
wide choice possible. 





A student changes volume control 
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Virginia Watts at instructor's panel 
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School Facilities in Pennsylvania 


CHARLES D. LEACH and 
DEAN S. HARTMAN 


Department of Public Instruction 


HE ONE-ROOM SCHOOL is rapidly 

disappearing from rural Pennsy]l- 
vania. Inthe six-year period between 
September, 1952, and October, 1958, 
1802 one-room buildings were closed, 
leaving 421 still in use. This 80 per 
cent reduction in the number of 
single-classroom schocl plants is one 
of the developments revealed by a 
study of school buildings in Pennsyl- 
vania being conducted by the Bureau 
of Research of the Department of 
Public Instruction, in cooperation 
with county superintendents and 
other administrators throughout the 
State. 

Complete and accurate statistics 
about school buildings are of great 
interest to state and federal agencies, 
as well as to teachers and the general 
public. In September of 1950, Con- 
gress appropriated $3 million under 
Title I of Public Law 815 for the pur- 
pose of assisting the states in making 
a thorough investigation of the exist- 
ing status and future needs for school 
buildings. This study was conducted 
in Pennsylvania by a research team 
under the general supervision of the 
Bureau of School Administration, and 
in 1954 resulted in the publication by 
the Department of Bulletin 110, 
“Pennsylvania Surveys Its School 
Facilities." The information con- 
tained in that report related to the 
housing situation as it existed in 
September, 1952. 


School Building Inventory 


Recognizing the need for current 
data of the type collected in 1952, 
the State Council of Education pro- 
vided funds in December, 1957, to 
establish a continuing study. The 
Perpetual School Building Inventory 
was designed by the late William E. 
Cobb of Bureau of Research and in- 
corporated into the State plan for the 
improvement of statistical services 
under Title X of the National De- 
fense Education Act. Pennsylvania 
was the first State to receive federal 
approval of its State plan, which was 
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accepted by the federal government 
in November, 1958. Thus, the pres- 
ent study is subsidized both by the 
State Council of Education and the 
National Defense Education Act. 

The school building study is con- 
ducted by maintaining a separate 
record card for each publicly owned 
building being used by school children. 
The enrolment by grade is noted on 
the card, and each year any physical 
changes in the building, as well as the 
new enrolment, are recorded. “A 
McBee Keysort card is used to permit 
rapid sorting of the records and to 
simplify the tabulation of data which 
is done annually. 

The building record card includes 
data for identifying the building, the 
dates of construction and any renova- 
tions, type of construction, height in 
stories, kinds of service systems, num- 
ber of special-purpose and general use 
rooms, total classrooms, the building 
rating, and types of noncorrectible de- 
fects. All information is obtained from 
regular and special reports by county 
and local administrators to permit the 
building information to be tabulated 
as of October | each year. 


Number of Buildings 


In October, 1958, Pennsylvania had 
5,217 publicly owned school buildings 
in use—down from 7,461 in 1952. 
The number of pupils housed in these 
buildings was 1,858,859—up from 
1,607,049 in 1952. Of the 1958 total 
of 5,217 buildings, 4,074 or 78.1 per 
cent were classified as elementary, 931 
or 17.8 per cent as secondary, and 212 
or 4.1 per cent as combination ele- 
mentary-secondary. The elementary 
structures housed 57.9 per cent of the 
pupils, secondary structures 36.0 per 
cent, and combination structures 6.1 
per cent. 

It may be noted that approximately 
four out of five were elementary 
buildings, but they housed only three 
out of five pupils. This is accounted 
for by the fact that the secondary 
buildings are generally larger and 


accommodate more pupils. Thenum- 
ber of combination buildings was 
dewn to 212 from 650 in 1952. This 
clearly demonstrates a trend away 
from this type of facility towards 
separate elementary and secondary 
buildings. 

The height of school buildings in 
1958 was as follows: 1,978 one-story, 
2,440 two-story, and 799 three or 
more stories. There has been a slight 
decline in the number of two and 
three story buildings and a large 
reduction in the number of one story 
buildings since 1952. This latter fact 
is the result of the closing of a great 
many one-room schools and other 
very small buildings. 

A total of 1,211 buildings were re- 
ported as being constructed of com- 
bustible materials. This figure shows 
that 23.2 per cent of Pennsylvania's 
buildings represented a hazardous 
condition in this respect during 1958, 
which is a highly critical one indeed. 
This total included 599 buildings two 
or more stories high of which 539 
were elementary buildings. 

The 1,211 combustible buildings 
housed 9.9 per cent of the total pupil 
population, which means that during 
the 1958-59 school term, about one in 
every ten pupils attended a building 
in which their safety was endangered 
by the possibility of a fire. The 
situation was particularly serious in 
the case of elementary buildings as 
93.5 per cent or nine out of every ten 
combustible buildings were elemen- 
tary structures. 

Two-thirds of all buildings in use in 
1958 were more than thirty years old. 
Another 11.8 per cent were construct- 
ed between 1930 and 1939, and cnly 
19.6 per cent of the buildings were 
constructed since 1940. This situa- 
tion was created in part by the lag in 
school building construction due to 
the depression of the 1930's and the 
world war of the 1940's. It is cer- 
tainly not a matter of pride in 
Pennsylvania that in 1958 there were 
more buildings over sixty years of age 
than there were under twenty years 
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old. More buildings in use in 1958 
were built prior to 1900 than were built 
since 1940. 


The Life of a Building 


The useful life of a school building 
is generally regarded as fifty years. 
This indicates that for replacement of 
outdated facilities, Pennsylvania will 
likely require the construction of 
about 1000 buildings in each decade 
if the number of buildings in use 
eventually stabilizes at approximately 
5,000. This figure of 1,000 may be 
compared to the actual number of 
buildings still in use in 1958 that were 
constructed in the three decades since 
1930: the 1930's produced 614 build- 
ings, the 1940's 133, and the 1950's 
(prior to October |, 1958) 890. It is 
possible that the entire 1950-59 period 
saw the construction of approximately 
1,000 buildings. As great as are these 
replacement needs (which assume 
that outdated buildings will be re- 
placed by the same number of build- 
ings of similar pupil capacity), future 
building requirements will also be in- 
creased by (1) population growth, 
which has been particularly acute in 
recent years; (2) the improved hold- 
ing power of the schools; and (3) by 
intra-state population migration 
which may leave usable buildings 
empty while creating a demand for 
new structures. 

More than one-fourth of Pennsyl- 
vania's buildings were reported as 
having a site less than one acre in size. 
This means that in 1958, 1,412 build- 
ings, housing 319,902 pupils, were 
situated on a plot of land only slightly 
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These old schools are disappearing. 
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more than 200 feet square. A total 
of 56.8 per cent of the buildings, which 
accommodated forty-three per cent 
of all pupils, were located on sites of 
less than three acres. At the other 
extreme, 246 buildings accommo- 
dating about one out of every ten 
pupils, had a site size larger than 25 
acres, including 45 buildings with a 
site greater than 50 acres. 

The most common building size 
was 7-13 classrooms. In 1958, 31.6 
per cent of the buildings were of this 
size, with about the same number 
being smaller than this range and 36. | 
per cent having 14 or more rooms. 
One in every five buildings contained 
twenty or more rooms and these large 
buildings housed nearly half of all 
pupils. Most buildings have fewer 
than fourteen rooms, but most pupils 
attend buildings with fourteen or 
more rooms. Secondary buildings 
are generally much larger than ele- 
mentary buildings, with the most 
common secondary building having 
more than 20 rooms 


Buildings Rated 


In order to provide data on the im- 
mediate need for replacement of 
buildings, each administrator sub- 
mitting reports was asked to rate the 
buildings as satisfactory, fair, or un- 
satisfactory. These ratings were 
made by a number of different in- 
dividuals and it is possible that a 
building rated fair in one county 
might have been rated as satisfactory 
in another county and as unsatis- 
factory in still another. However, by 
having the buildings rated by local 
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administrators it was possible to 
obtain an indication of how adequate 
each building was considered in its 
own particular situation. 


The ratings produced the following 
results: 43.7 per cent of all elemen- 
tary buildings, 20.0 per cent of the 
secondary buildings, and 30.2 per 
cent of the combination buildings 
were rated as either fair or unsatis- 
factory. Only three out of every five 
buildings in use last year were rated 
as satisfactory or judged to be fit for 
service 20 or more years. Again, it 
should be noted that the shortage of 
satisfactory housing is most critical 
with respect to elementary buildings. 


The fair rating was defined as a 
building which with renovation would 
be usable for ten to fifteen years. By 
1975 these 2,031 structures rated as 
fair or unsatisfactory should probably 
be closed and other provisions made 
for the 440,757 pupils housed in these 
buildings last year. By that time, of 
course, many of the buildings now 
rated as satisfactory will be considered 
fair orunsatisfactory, and the elimina- 
tion of all inadequate buildings by 
1975 could well require closing over 
half of the 5,217 buildings which were 
in use in 1958 and making other ar- 
rangements for 600,000 pupils. As 
was mentioned earlier, the present 
lack of satisfactory facilities and the 
large proportion of fair and unsatis- 
factory buildings are largely due to the 
small amount of construction accom- 
plished between 1930 and 1949. 


Inadequate Structures 


An unsatisfactory building was one 
that was thought to be completely 
inadequate and should be abandoned 
as soon as possible. Buildings which 
received this rating were further 
classified according to the minimum 
number of noncorrectible defects 
which led to the low rating The list 
of defects included: Obsolete struc- 
ture, hazardous environment, in- 
adequate site, undesirable location, 
fire hazards, and unsafe structure 


The 809 buildings rated as un- 
satisfactory included 331 with one of 
these defects, 150 with two, 117 with 
three, 88 with four, 60 with five, and 
63 buildings (housing 6,850 pupils) 
with all six of these defects. These 
last 63 buildings included 58 elemen- 
tary buildings housing 4,545 pupils, 3 
secondary buildings housing 1,491 
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The new school is streamlined and beautiful. 


pupils, and 2 combination buildings 
housing 814 pupils. 

The inadequacies of a sizable pro- 
portion of the buildings in use last 
year are quite evident when the 
service systems of these buildings are 
reviewed. There were 490 elementary 
buildings and one secondary building 
with outdoor privies. It may seem 
difficult to imagine that in 1958 
nearly 10 per cent of Pennsylvania's 
school buildings housing a total of 
22,133 pupils were equipped with such 
toilet facilities. 

It is even more difficult to believe 
that 343 buildings, with 15,679 pupils, 
had no washing facilities. Twelve 
elementary buildings, attended by a 
total of 744 pupils, had no provision 
for artificial lights. —Twohundred and 
four buildings housing 6,926 pupils 
had no water service; 200 more, 
housing 9,389 pupils, had water 
pumps. 


Improvement from ‘52 to 58 


Whileit is clearly evident that there 
is a great need for adequate school 
building facilities in Pennsylvania, it is 
also evident that there was consider- 
able improyement between 1952 and 
1958. During that period thenumber of 
combustible buildings was reduced 
from 2,980 to 1,211 with the number 
of pupils housed in such buildings 
reduced by 100,000. The number of 
buildings in use which were con- 
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structed prior to 1900 was reduced 
from 2,853 to 1,065 with a reduction 
of 60,000 in the number of pupils 
housed in these buildings. The num- 
ber of buildings in use which were 
constructed between 1900 and 1919 
was reduced from 1,809 to 1,399, but 
in this case the number of pupils 
housed in buildings constructed during 
this period increased from 427,502 in 
1952 to 541,012 in 1958. 

The number of sites with less than 3 
acres was reduced from 5,448 to 
2,959. The number of one-room 
buildings was reduced from 2,223 to 
421 with the number of pupils housed 
in these buildings reduced from 66,509 
to 12,751. The number of buildings 
rated as unsatisfactory was reduced 
from 50.0 per cent of the total to 15.5 
per cent with the number of pupils 
housed in such facilities cut nearly in 
half to 148,849. 

The 1950-59 decade has seen con- 
siderable progress in providing ade- 
quate facilities for Pennsylvania's 
school children. The decade ahead 
will be one of even greater challenge 
in this field. Each year, financing a 
building program becomes more dif- 
ficult for local districts as more and 
more of the sources of revenue are 
pre-empted by larger units of govern- 
ment. Greater reliance must be 
placed upon these larger units for 
assistance in the construction of 
schools. The combined efforts of the 
teaching profession will be required 
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to convince the public and their rep- 
resentatives in government of the 
pressing need for more and better 
schools. Pennsylvania can well afford 
to.build the schools which it requires. 
The major drawback has been a too- 
common unwillingness to tap areas of 
wealth for this purpose. 
—Q— 


Centre County Compiles 
Own History Text 


Centre County is probably the 
first county to compile its own history 
text. Earl Stock, former superin- 
tendent of schools, suggested the 
project to the curriculum and _ in- 
struction committee of the Centre 
County branch of PSEA. A com- 
mittee headed by Paul Solley, chair- 
man, accepted the assignment in the 
spring of 1957. 

The committee consulted local 
historians and gathered the material 
for the book. It was compiled mostly 
by Mr. Solley and the commercial 
department of Bellefonte Area schools 
printed it. 

The finished booklet will be put in 
the hands of teachers. Its contents 
will be revised and added to in the 
future. 

a 

All problems become smaller if you 
don’t dodge them, but confront them. 
Touch a thistle timidly and it pricks 
you; grasp it boldly and its spines 
crumble.—William S. Halsey 
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So a “Jeocher's Gok Ts Eosy! 


MRS. ROBERT F. KALP 
Alverton Elementary School 


S A MEMBER of a profession of 
which I am very proud, a first- 
grade teacher, a reply to Mrs. Alice 
Turnley’s arguments for reducing 
teachers’ salaries (because of their 
easy jobs) becomes a necessity. 

The following are instructions to 
Mrs. Turnley, in case she should take 
over a group of first-graders for one 
day! 

Set your alarm for 6:45 today. This 
is the day you are going to teach my 
34 first-graders. Eat a hearty break- 
fast! 

You will have to be at school about 
8:30. You have a half hour until 
school begins. Get some hectograph 
material run off in the office. Put 
some work on your board. Water 
your plants. Get your materials out 
in preparation for the morning. 

THE CHILDREN are coming in. 
Laura is crying. Her grandmother 
left for Florida and she is upset this 
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morning. Larry and Harold have 
been fighting on the bus. Get them 
straightened out and give them all 
work to do. Check Mary's excuse. 
Remind yourself that Melvin takes a 
pill at 10:30 and 2:30. 

Go to the office for a short meeting. 
Try to locate Gerald's right rubber 
before you go. Collect lunch money 
when you return. Three quarters 
have been lost. Loan three of yours. 
Write three notes to parents about 
the loan. 

Check Clarence. He looks a little 
green. Start your devotions. Rush 
Clarence to the sink. Send for the 
janitor. The sink wasn't close enough. 
Take Tommy to the health rcom. 
Phone high school for a nurse. Take 
his temperature. Cover him up. 
Write a note for his mother. 

BEGIN A coop hour of teaching 
three reading classes.. Take all 34 to 
the bathroom before you begin. 





Teacher Mrs. Robert Kalp starts day: with devotions. 





Mrs. Robert F. Kalp, who teaches 
34 first-graders at Allverton ele- 
mentary school near Scottdale, an- 
swered a letter which appeared in 
the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph in De- 
cember with this report on her 
“typical” day. 

The letter in the Sun-Telegraph 
started, “One gets fed up reading 
about underpaid school teachers.” 
It continued to compare two of the 
writer's friends, a nurse and a first- 
grade teacher, discussing the teach- 
er's short working hours, her $3,600 
for 180 days, her long summer 
vacations. The letter continued, “‘l 
think it is the easiest, safest, and 
cleanest job with far the shortest 
hours of any job | know of. 
would say to give all teachers a 
ssskubiatial oadaetaas* 

We are grateful to the Sun- 
Telegraph for the accompanying 
photographs. 











Work hard with them with their 
reading. They depend so much on 
you for help. Take them to the 
bathroom again and see that hands 
are clean for lunch. 

Take them to the cafeteria. Open 
three thermos bottles and one jar. 
Help clean up a bowl of catsup 
Eldridge knocked over. Get milk 
money change for Joyce. Go to the 
health room and check on Tommy. 
Report case to nurse. 

Eat your lunch. 

Don't disregard Gerald who is 
poking his fork in Terry's new red 
sweater. 

Send the children out for noon 
recess. Help zip zippers, button top 
buttons, fit last year’s rubbers on this 
years shoes. Sit near the door to 
supervise play. 

TAKE Tommy into the health 
room. He has a lump on his head. 
He got in the way of aswing. Go to 
the cafeteria for ice for his head. Re- 
port case to nurse. Phone his 
mother. Fill out insurance papers 
for him. 

Start your afternoon session. Call 
in your group. See that they go to 
the bathroom. Find Susan's lost 
mitten. Tend to David's nosebleed. 
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First-grader tries her skill at reading, a vital subject for the young students. 


Answer the phone. Nancy is to 
leave at 3 p.m. Don't forget Mel- 
vin's pill at 2:30. Plan a good hour 
and half of reading and numbers. 

Take them all to the bathroom. 

Supervise a brisk indoor game 
period to rest them. Continue with 
writing class. Sharpen six pencils. 
Get a bandage for Wayne who 
pinched his finger in the cupboard 
door. Get them ready for dis- 
missal—4 :15 p.m. 

You Forcot Melvin's pill; give 
it to him now. Write a note of 
apology to his mother. Be sure each 
has boots, rubbers, scarves on heads, 
and all papers he needs. Help zip 
zippers, button top buttons. Tell the 
last one goodbye at 4:40 p.m. Tidy 
up your desk. Write your plans for 
tomorrow. 

Henry was in the bathroom and 
missed his bus. Take him home in 
your Car. 

Your $20 check will be mailed. No, 
it will be $15—-salaries were reduced 
last month. 

Hospitalization, withholding tax, 
pension, and social security come off 
that. You will be lucky to get $12 
for your day's work. 
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Whip up a good supper. 

Your day was easy, so spend the 
evening out. Check over a few num- 
ber papers when you come in. 

Sleep well, Mrs. Turnley, I'll take 
over tomorrow. You can get back to 
some really hard work! 


What 71 a Kiuder- 
gartner's Picture? 


MM“ has been studied, discussed, 
and written about art in the 
Kindergarten. The key to success 
in teaching art lies in having an 
understanding of children—their in- 
terests, needs, and abilities. It is 
not in the skill of presenting and ap- 
plying principles of art. 

For the child art is not the same 
as it is for the adult. A child's 
painting is often an emotional re- 
sponse to an experience. It is direct, 
free, and spontaneous. 

An adult more often than not 
accepts what he sees as a visual ex- 
perience and wants a painting to 
“look like’ what his eyes have identi- 
fied. 

A child paints ideas and how he 


“This is Santa 
trimming a tree. He will go in the 
front door here, and out the back 
door.’ It never occurs to him that 
few adults would attempt both the 
back door and the front door in one 
picture. 

A child will paint a bird differently 
each time he thinks of a bird unless 
some adult shows him how to make 
a winged drawing of one, then 
he will accept that and no longer 
paint different birds. (That winged 
drawing, by the way, has no quality 
of a bird, but only resembles far 
away objects in flight.) 

A child's first paintings belong 
with his first steps and first words 
as treasured memories. They should 
be displayed and enjoyed if only for 
a few days. They are gay. colorful 
decorations and express the child's 
enthusiasm for his experiences as well 
as his delight in bright colors vigor- 
ously applied. 

Watch him paint a picture some- 
time.—Submitted by Mrs. BEATRICE 
E. Myers, Kindergarten Supervisor, 
and Mrs. MartnHa H. Gautt, Head 
of Art Department, State College, 
Slippery Rock 


feels about them. 
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Research in Language Arts 


MRS. EDITH B. LONG 
Sixth Grade Teacher 
Palmyra Elementary Schools 


HAT subject do sixth graders 

enjoy most? What subject do 
they like the least? Do they like to 
write stories? What kind of stories 
do they like to write? What are their 
objections to writing compositions 
and stories? What things do they 
consider should be used in grading 
their literary efforts? 

These were some of the decisions 
199 sixth-grade boys and girls were 
asked to make on a research survey 
which was conducted in a south cen- 
tral school system of our State. In- 
cluded in the six sixth grades are 
four classes located in a medium size 
town, one is in a very small town, 
while another is situated in a rural 
farming area. 

The curriculum is subject cen- 
tered and the children are taught in 
self-contained classrooms. The sub- 
jects taught are arithmetic, art, 
health, language, music, reading, 
science, social studies, and spelling. 
According to the results obtained 
from the Kuhlmann-Anderson Men- 
tal Ability Tests, their 1.Q.’s range 
from 72 to 135, while on the Cali- 
fornia Achievement Tests, the grade 
placement averaged 8.0. 

All participating teachers were 
personally contacted and instructions 
given for the administration of the 
questionnaire with special emphasis 
placed upon the anonymity of the 
questionnaires. It was felt that the 
children would be more candid with 
their opinions and replies. 


Arithmetic the Favorite 


When the results of the question- 
naires were tabulated, it was found 
that arithmetic is the favorite sub- 
ject of these children, having re- 
ceived 30 per cent of the vote, with 
spelling listed as their second choice 
and claiming 24.6 per cent. Lan- 
guage was given top priority on the 
side of dislikes since it polled a 29.2 
per cent as the first choice and dupli- 
cated an identical percentage for 
second choice. This accounted for 
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59.2 per cent of the combined totals, 
leaving eight other subjects to share 
41.8 per cent. 

Language as defined in this school 
system is a subject which teaches 
the written and oral expressions of 
ideas or feelings. It involves the 
traditional emphasis on the develop- 
ment of the mechanics of writing— 
correct usage, vocabulary, capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, grammar, etc. 
It is taught as a separate subject 
with all the teachers using the same 
basic text. 


Language Objections 


Contradictory are the results ob- 
tained from the question asking the 
children if they liked to write stories, 
when 76 per cent of the children 
answered in the affirmative. An- 
other question asked the children to 
choose whether they would rather 
write fact or fiction stories, with 
61.3 per cent choosing to write fiction. 

A space was provided for the chil- 
dren to write their objections to 
writing stories. Instead of listing 
objections, 53.2 per cent stated that 
they had no objections but on the 








contrary they enjoyed writing them. 
Among the eighteen objections listed 
by the children, the one most often 
mentioned was, “I just don't like to 
write.’ This, however, only received 
a meager 8 per cent of the total chil- 
dren involved in the answering of the 
questionnaire. “Not good enough 
ideas” and “It takes too much time” 
shared the second place with each 
getting a 5 per cent objection. 

Another question asked the chil- 
dren to check which item they 
thought the most important to be 
considered in giving them a grade for 
their stories. These are listed in the 
same order in which they appeared 
on the questionnaire. 


8 %—Correct Punctuation 
1 1.6%—Correct Grammar 
19.1%—Correct Spelling 
22.1%—Neatness 
39.2%—The ideas the story con- 

tained 

From these composite findings, 
we can see a definite need for further 
research and study so that the cur- 
riculum can ke revised to provide 
more interesting problem solving 
situations and experiences in lan- 
guage. 

Readiness appears to be a factor 
of concern in all aspects of elementary 
school life, and particularly is this 
true of the communication | skills. 
The children have indicated their 
readiness, ours is the next move. 














“Apple for the Teacher... Superintendent” 


Shown above is Eries Superin- 
tendent of Schools John M. Hickey 
receiving the ‘teaching profession 
apple’ from the members of the 
educational staff in Erie from Bea- 
trice C. Farrell, principal of Glen- 
wood elementary school. Doctor 
Hickey retires April 9 after 25 years 
in Erie. He spent one year with New 
Jersey Education Association as 


NJEA-NEA field representative. 

The apple carried a ticket for a trip 
to Europe for Doctor Hickey. He 
leaves from Boston on July 16, 1960. 

Also pictured, left to right, are 
Principal H. C. Gillespie, Mrs. Evelyn 
Weschler, Principal Walter Jameson, 
Jean Wilson, Grace Nunn, Charles 
Michalski, Frank Anthony, and Wil- 
liam C Nelson. 
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That Our Children May Hear.. 


L. DENO REED 


Audiologist Consultant 
Department of Health 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


AX ANY of your children not 
getting along well in class? 
Do they seem inattentive, slow to 
understand, not interested? It could 
be they're hard of hearing. If you 
have any children in this category, 
here's what you, as their teacher, can 
do to help them. 

It’s entirely likely that you may 
be called upon during this school year 
to help the school nurse administer 
hearing screening tests. The program 
to discover the hard-of-hearing child 
has been changed and put into opera- 
tion this year by the State Depart- 
ment of Health working in coopera- 
tion with school physicians, medical 
technicians, school nurses, and teach- 
ers. Many teachers will be asked to 
assist the school nurse. For this job, 
they should know the fundamentals 
of the program. And all teachers, 
whether or not they are directly con- 
cerned with the hearing screening 
program, should know the symptoms 
of impaired hearing in order to detect 
early deafness simply by inspection. 

The object of the program, of 
course, is to discover children with 
auditory disorders so that they may 
have help in correcting or improving 
the difficulty as early as possible. 
About 85,000 children in Pennsyl- 
vania are now known to be hard-of- 
hearing to some degree, or deaf. 
Each year brings more discoverable 
cases into the school system. 

The present hearing screening pro- 
cedures were established by the State 
Department of Health after consulta- 
tion with the committee on conserva- 
tion of hearing of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto- 
laryngology, the commission on con- 
servation of hearing and vision of 
the Pennsylvania Medical Society, 
and the audiology committee of the 
Pennsylvania Speech Association. 


Symptoms of an Auditory Disorder 


Symptoms of an auditory disorder 
are not hard for the teacher to spot. 
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Because hearing is basic to com- 

munication, it is hard for the hearing- 

handicapped child to express himself 

well. He is not alert to his environ- 

ment, does not react as a normal child 

to social situations. The teacher 

will usually find some or all of the 

following symptoms in the hard-of- 

hearing child. 

e@ Abnormal speech and language 
development 

e@ Abnormal social growth and be- 
havior 

e Adjustment problems at school 
and at home 

@ Slowness or backwardness in learn- 
ing 

@ Inattention 

@ Request for frequent repetitions 
If the child persistently exhibits 

these symptoms, he is a candidate for 

an immediate hearing screening test, 

regardless of whether he would be 

tested in normal routine with others 

in the class at a later date. The 

teacher should refer him to the 

school nurse at once. 


The Hearing Screening Program 


The program consists of two tests. 
The first is a sweep-check test, with 
a pure tone audiometer to discover 
the child's hearing range. The teacher 
may be asked to help the nurse 
in selection and preparation of the 
testing room, and in administering 
the tests. Basically, the test covers 
the hearing range over six frequencies 
at the 15 decibel intensity level. If 
the child does not hear two or more 
of these six tones at the 15 decibel 
level, he fails the test. 

If he fails, he is given the second 
test within one month. The second 
test is to determine the child's 
threshold of hearing, that is, the 
minimum intensity at which he can 
hear each of the six tones used in the 
sweep-check test. 

Both right and left ears are tested 
in both tests. 

The mechanics of givingthe test 





A child who fails to pass the audio- 
metric test and the threshold test is in 
need of special training. Here June 
Abshure, a speech and hearing thera- 
pist with the Department of Health, 
gives a pupil lessons in speech reading 
at the Speech and Hearing Center, 
Kline Village, Harrisburg. 


will be explained by the person re- 
sponsible for administration. It is 
important to know, however, that 
the nurse, or teacher, should describe 
and briefly demonstrate the test to 
the entire class or group as a prepara- 
tion for the tests to follow. This is 
partly to allay fear or anxiety in the 
child, partly to insure smoother 
testing procedures. 


Referrals 


If the child passes the sweep-check 
test, the school nurse informs the 
parents by letter. If the child 
fails and also fails the retest for 
threshold acuity, the school nurse 
sends his parents and the school physi- 
cian a report. The report outlines the 
test performance and suggests that 
parents take their child to an ear 
physician for a complete ear exami- 
nation as soon as possible. 

It is also desirable for the medical 
technician, nurse, or teacher to visit 
the family and explain what the re- 
port means. She should tell the 
parents that failure of the test sug- 
gests a hearing disorder, but that 
only a thorough ear examination by a 
competent physician can tell whether 
the disorder does actually exist. 
She should also explain that the 
physician can also determine the 
extent of hearing loss, if such a loss 
is discovered. Working with an 
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audiologist, the doctor can also 
diagnose the type of hearing difficulty 
and recommend remedial procedures. 


Available Aid 


This sounds expensive to most 
families. . .but it need not be. Most 
parents can and are willing to assume 
some expense toward helping their 
child to a better, more normal life. 
In cases where the expense of diag- 
nostic ear examination, specialized 
treatment, or hearing aid purchase 
creates a family hardship, assistance 
may be secured by having the school 
nurse file registration at the State 
Department of Health. For assist- 
ance of this nature, the physician 
should write to the Division of Ma- 
ternal and Child Health, Department 
of Health, P.O. Box 90, Harrisburg. 

If the physician recommends an 
audiologic evaluation, the school nurse 
may assist in arranging this examina- 
tion at one of the State Speech and 
Hearing Centers. 

The State Department of Health 
is concerned with the diagnosis and 
treatment of the hearing handi- 
capped, and the Department of 
Public Instruction is interested in 
education and rehabilitation of chil- 
dren with auditory impairment. Also, 
the Commonwealth Department of 
Public Assistance and the Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation are ac- 
tive in providing financial and voca- 


tional help to those hard-of-hearing 
people who may need it. 

The State audiologist in Pennsyl- 
vania is available for visits to areas 
throughout the State to help set up 
the hearing screening program, to 
give initial guidance to those who 
will administer the test, or to answer 
any questions the school personnel 
may have concerning its establish- 
ment. 

It is his job to see that the hearing 
Screening program runs smoothly 
and to lend a hand whenever and 
wherever needed to iron out wrinkles 
that may deveiop. He is ready to 
help in referring children who fail the 
test to proper medical or educational 
people for diagnosis and training. 
He is responsible for setting up 
courses on a regional basis for training 
school nurses, medical technicians, or 
teachers who may do the hearing 
screening. 

About 50 workshops on hearing 
screening are planned during the 
1959-60 school year. These are 
held in all parts of the State. The 
audiologist notifies school adminis- 
trators, school nurses, and other per- 
sonnel of the time and place of these 
workshops. 

As a further service to the hearing 
handicapped, the State Department 
of Health is sponsoring a five year 
research in deafness program at the 
University of Pittsburgh. This is 
now in its second year. It provides 





Dr. Deno Reed (right) describes the hearing screening program during the regular 
workshop at Marshall Elementary school, Harrisburg. 


Those receiving instruction 


on the program and their part in it are Betty Jones, Mildred Coyle, Jessie Eberts, 
school nurses, and David Porter, school administrator. 
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for basic research and also for such 
services as may be required by the 
hearing handicapped from birth 
through age 18, and beyond, if no 
other facilities, such as vocational 
rehabilitation, are available. 

Though the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Health is one of the 
few in the nation geared to handle 
adequately the problems of the 
State's hard-of-hearing children, 
teachers should be encouraged to 
consult private sources as often as 
they can without undue hardship. 
As the hearing screening program dis- 
covers new cases, only those in 
greatest financial need should apply 
for State aid. Federal and State 
funds are not sufficient to take over 
all the problems of all the hearing 
handicapped. 

Although the fields of hearing 
screening, diagnosis, and education 
are opening up new frontiers for 
service to trained personnel, these 
frontiers will expand only as more 
workers are trained and as more 
individuals participate in the pro- 
gram. 
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Buy Easter Seals 


Crippling probably doesn’t mean 
much to us. But to those who are 
crippled, and to their families, it is a 
frightening thing. 

It hits suddenly, without warning. 
Without any rhyme or reason. It can 
strike anyone, anytime. It’s caused 
by many things—birth defects, ac- 
ciderits, disease. 

It could hit us. 

To our local crippled children and 
adults society, the Easter Seal Society, 
falls the job of giving service, care, 
and treatment to the crippled. The 
goal is to prepare and train these 
people to lead a normal life like we do. 

The job is long, difficult, and, most 
of all, expensive. Money, lots of it, is 
needed to see the job through success- 
fully. We help with our Easter Seal 
contributions. Our money helps pro- 
vide the treatment. 

More important to us, we insure 
that these community services will 
continue should we or our family need 
them. Support the 1960 Easter Seal 
Appeal, March 17 through April 17. 
Your Easter Seal dollars help others, 
and protect you. 

JOHN R. McLaucuyin, President 

The Pennsylvania Society for 

Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 
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ative pectiuity 
with Tnuexpensive Materials 


ANNE M. ZIEGLER 


Art Supervisor 
Fannett-Metal Union School District 
Willow Hill 


UDGET limitations often make some 
B teachers say they can't get the 
supplies necessary for a rich and 
varied art program. With a small 
amount of imagination, one can find 
in the home items which are normally 
discarded but which could be used 
very effectively to enrich the class- 
room art program. One of these un- 
tapped resources is the cardboard 
tube. 

Under usual circumstances, the 
cardboard tube may be found 
wrapped inside several feet of waxed 
paper, aluminum foil, or numerous 
other household paper products. After 
the tube has served its purpose of 
holding the paper or foil, it is usually 
discarded Save it! It is sur- 
prising how rapidly you accumulate 
enough for any art project if you and 
your class are saving the tubes. 

Equally amazing are the numerous 
ways in which these tubes can be 
used. For instance, when trimmed 





to size and appropriately decorated 
with yarn, buttons, or other scrap 
materials, the cardboard tube be- 
comes a puppet’s head. Any number 
of animal characters emerge when 
the children are allowed in addition 
to the cardboard tubes paper, scissors, 
and scraps of this and that. Story- 
book people, too, can be created with 
a little imagination and the afore- 
mentioned materials. 

In a less conspicuous way, the 
tube can be used as a basic form 
over which papier mache can _ be 
molded. 

Challenge the imagination of your 
students and you will find even more 
uses for the versatile cardboard tubes. 

Parents who sew or knit provide an- 
other source of material. Bits of 
yarn and yard goods come into use 
in many ways. Hair, eyebrows, 
clothes, textures in collages, tails, 
manes, and features are only a few 
uses for these materials. Even small 


A collection of animals and puppets made from scrap materials including card- 


board tubes 
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amounts are useful. 

Odd buttons, sequins, and beads 
collected and sorted into containers 
according to size can be put into serv- 
ice in many projects. 

Straw, excelsior, and shredded cel- 
lophane play many roles similar to 
those of yarn and cotton batting. 

Gadgets such as burned out radio 
tubes, empty spools, strings, lengths 
of small chain, pieces of cork, rubber, 
and wood which can be collected 
from the discard pile at home can be 
made part of the raw materials for 
creative activity. Gadget printing 
gives some real opportunity to young- 
sters for creative activity in color and 
design with only paper and paint 
added to the previously mentioned 
items. Gadget printing is only one 
of many ways in which to use scrap 
materials. 

Add scrap materials to some basic 
supplies such as paper, poster, or 
tempera paint, brushes, colored pa- 
per, scissors and paste and a more 
colorful, interesting, and varied art 
program emerges with a minimum 
expenditure of funds. 
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Bellefonte Teacher Retires 


Henry Illingworth, Bellefonte 
Junior High School teacher, retired 
at the close of the first semester. Mr. 
Illingworth, who has taught in the 
Bellefonte schools since 1942, former- 
ly taught at Ferguson Township 
High School in Pine Grove Mills and 
at Port Matilda High School. He 
taught English, history, mathematics, 
Latin, and science since his gradua- 
tion from Bucknell University. 


<= 
Even a professor soon discovers how 


little he knows when a child begins 
asking questions —Good Impressions 
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MONTH OF MIRTH 


Poets acclaim April ‘‘red with mirth, 
and credit her ‘‘girlish laughter’ with 
making the ‘earth look up with laughter 
of its own.”” April must have a sense 
of humor to let spring fever and house 
cleaning come at the same time. 

To the Indians, April was simply 
““grass-moon.” The Anglo-Saxons called 
it Eostre-Monath, after their pagan 
goddess of Spring. The Romans thought 
of ‘“Aperire’’ (to open) as a time to give 
vent to the energy and enthusiasm that 
well up in Spring. When April pre- 
pares her green light the whole world 
goes. 

There's wisdom as well as folly in 
April's mirth. All of us have a touch 
of motley. Even in the saintliest soul is 
found that delightful little imp who 
grins when we send another on a fool’s 
errand. We're wearing grandfather's 
shoes on April 1. 

Let no man stand aloof— 

He who hath not a dram of folly in 
his mixture 

Hath pounds of much worse 
matter in his composition. 

Laughter distinguishes man from God's 
other creatures. It answers a deep-felt 
need of human nature. It compensates 
for suffering. Laughter is but a frown 
turned upside down. 

April is a month of mirth, and he who 
laughs—lasts! 


“A Drop of Ink... Think’’ 


Here’s the magic which creates those 
outposts of freedom and fresh adventure 
we call Libraries. To direct more and 
more Americans to these perpetual 
springs, we celebrate National Library 
Week (April 3-9). 

In 1636 a few men cleared a place in 
the woods by a river, put together some 
timbers, and a year later named the place 
Harvard for a minister who had left 
them some books. Books are the bas- 
tions of culture that build not only 
schools and universities, but nations. 
Without the written word, the U. S. 
could not exist—civilization would 
grind to a halt. 

The world of books is the most re- 
markable creation of man. Nothing 
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else that he builds lasts—but books are 
the perpetual voice telling men’s hearts 
of the hearts of men centuries dead. 
They ere as lighthouses erected in the 
great sea of time—ships of thought 
deep-seated with truth and beauty. 
They make audible the living voices of 
4,000 years of civilization. 

Like good friends, good books with- 
stand the test of time. We can go back 
to them again and again. They will not 
fail us. A life enriched by reading is a 
guarantee against boredom. 

The development of mind comes 
through contact with other minds. 
Books are the contact with the minds of 
great persons—persons who had more 
than their share of humanity. With read- 
ing, thinking increases. Hence, the 
books which help you most are the 
books which make you think. 

A drop of ink produces that which 
makes millions think! 


THE IDES OF APRIL 


The Ides of April 15 are upon us—as 
taxpayers realize you don't have to pass 
a civil service examination to work for 
the government, and that democracy is a 
system in which at least a part of all you 
earn is yours. 

One thing that keeps a man from hold- 
ing his own is the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. And while a tax cut is the 
kindest cut of all, in this regard never has 
so little been done for so many. 
wiseacre said the Eiffel Tower looks like 
the Empire State Building—after taxes. 

““Taxes’’ may be defined as the state 
we are all deep in the heart of, and the 
“short form,” as the figure of a man 
after he has paid. We, however, do 
control how we pay—that is by cash, 
check, or money order. 

Early to bed, early to rise, and you || 
be in taxes up to your eyes. So watch 
your pennies—and the dollars will take 
care of the taxes. And remember, you 
should file your income tax—not chisel 
it. 

I’m all for higher taxes 

| think they would be fine 
Provided that they start in 
The bracket over mine. 


April, 1960, marks the third annual 
observance of Teaching Career Month, 
which focuses on the importance of 
recruiting and holding topnotch teach- 
ers in our schools. ‘The power of a 
good teacher as a social force,”” writes 
a mother, ‘is almost awesome.” And 
from the White House, we hear: “Our 
teachers’ contributions to the progress 
of America in every sphere of human 
activity have been immeasurable.” 

The teacher is the keystone of any 
organized society—the voice of en- 
lightenment, and the carrier of enduring 
values. He is the real ‘‘soldier of de- 
mocracy. Others can defend it, but 
only the teacher can make it work, for 
education determines the shape of our 
nation and the character of our people. 

Teaching Career Month underlines 
the great responsibilities of the teaching 
profession to the young people of our 
country. The spirit the good Lord 
tossed into the brain of the child is hid- 
den like a vein of gold. The teacher's 
job is to discover that vein, to kindle 
an inner fire, arouse moral enthusiasm, 
and inspire the child with a vision of 
what he may become. Teachers are 
prophets who can look into the future 
and see the world tomorrow into which 
the children of today must fit. 

Indeed, we can assess the chances of 
our country to keep its strength and 
preserve its freedom by noting the im- 
portance and prestige our people at- 
tach to the teacher. 


APROPOS GARDEN WEEK (17-23) 

Experience teaches that love of flow- 
ers and vegetables is not enough to 
make a man a good gardener. He must 
also hate weeds. 

My garden plot is a thrilling spot, 

It makes my pulses quicken; 

Till weeds and grass ascend en 

masse, 

And the plot begins to thicken! 

I’ve concluded that the best way to 
enjoy a beautiful productive garden is 
to live next door to one. 

As if there weren't enough dissen- 
sion between Republicans and Demo- 
crats, this is also the season when 
friends fall out over the pronounciation 
of gladiolus. 





Educational 
Interests 





The President's Message 


In the March issue of the JOURNAL 
your attention was focused on the 
services of the members of your Ex- 
ecutive Council, Headquarters Staff, 
and State Committees. At the State 
level these groups are striving to pro- 
mote the general educational wel- 
fare of the State, to protect and ad- 
vance the interests of the members of 
our profession, to foster professional 
zeal, and to establish and maintain 
helpful friendly relationships. 

If the Association's activities termi- 
nated here, its effectiveness would be 
very meager. Therefore, I would 
like to direct your thoughts to the real 
strength of our Association, the 
Local Branches, Sub-areas, and Local 
Education Associations. These groups 
are endowed with the power of giving 
vitality to an active, ongoing Associa- 
tion or because of inaction to permit 
the Association to drift along in a 
dormant state. 

What are some of the factors which 
contribute to the effectiveness of a 
Local Branch? 


Good Leadership 


Able leadership builds the vitality 
of the organization, promotes the 
whole field of education, and es- 
tablishes the rightful status of the 
profession in society. Have you 
selected leaders who are dedicated 
to the profession, alert to the needs 
of the members, conscientious work- 
ers, open-minded, and self-sacrificing? 

After electing these ideal people to 
office, have you made it possible for 
them to develop their leadership 
qualities by making provision for 
them to participate in the District, 
State, and National meetings which 
would give them deeper insight into 
the solution of professional problems? 
Specifically have you made provision 
for representation at the NEA Con- 
vention in Los Angeles, June 26 to 
July 2? Have you made sure that 
your president-elect will attend the 
Local Leaders Workshop at Penn 
Hall, August 7-12? 
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Participation of Members 


The ultimate welfare of the pro- 
fession, the program of the profes- 
sion, its solidarity, and its public 
support all derive from participation 
by the members through organized 
activity. An informed membership 
is an active membership. Do you 
keep your members informed through 
a regular professional publication? 
Do you execute at least one profes- 
sional publication annually which 
gives your members a feeling of 
closeness to the professional As- 
sociation? Do you use the serv- 
ices of our PSEA Staff members and 
your State Committee members at 
your meetings? 


Support of Public 


Our profession depends for its day 
to day support on public action. 
Therefore, we must keep society in- 
formed about our work and our needs. 
Any rift which is permitted to de- 
velop between the profession and 
society will damage both. A public 
which is uninformed about education 
will surely make decisions which will 
weaken education and democracy. It 
is, therefore, vitally important that 
your local association assume re- 
sponsibility for the dissemination of 
information about education which 
is timely, adequate, current, and prac- 
tical. 

Have you made contacts with 
your radio, TV, and press so that 
they are alert to the educational 
programs in your communities? Do 
you prepare releases highlighting the 
accomplishments in your classroom? 
Do you at all times portray a positive 
attitude toward education? 


* Close Affiliation with the State 


Association 


A two-way communication with 
your State Association strengthens 
your Local Branch and helps others 
by making it possible to share your 
successes with them. To facilitate 
this communication do you send your 
regular public relations reports to Mr. 


Leuschner and your annual local 
branch report to Mr. Lauterbach? 

Are you helping to insure the suc- 
cess of our all-inclusive profession by 
attaining your maximum potential 
membership in Local, State, and 
National? 

And finally have you contributed 
to our new Headquarters Building by 
securing your share of life members 
for the Association?—Mrs. BERTHA 
P. Boyp, President, PSEA 


Retirement Reminders 

October |, 1960, is the deadline for 
purchase of credit for service in the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement 
System under Acts of the 1957 session. 
Those who wish to take advantage of 
this opportunity should do so at once. 


Act 179 (H. B. 327) 


This Act provides that members of 
the Retirement System who were in 
public school service on June 20, 1957, 
but have not purchased credit for out- 
of-state service because of the time 
limitation, may now do so on or before 
October 1, 1960. 

Teachers entering school service in 
Pennsylvania after June 20, 1957, 
after completing service in other states 
may purchase credit in the Retire- 
ment System for out-of-state service 
within three years after entering school 
service in Pennsylvania. The maxi- 
mum number of years of out-of-state 
service which may be purchased is 10. 


Act 393 (H. B. 848) 


This Act permits members of the 
School Employes’ Retirement System 
to purchase credit for service as a 
teacher, administratcr, or: instructor 
in the field of education for any agency 
or Department of the Government of 
the United States, whether or not the 
area is under the jurisdiction of the 
United States. Credit for such 
service must be purchased on or before 
October 1, 1960. 
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Of Greatness in Teaching 
A Prayer 


God, save our land from that unblessed 
sedateness 

Which arrogates unto itself a greatness 

Built of the rubble leavings of the past! 

— that our star-lit banners stream at 
ast 

On land, and in the air and on the sea 

Beyond the reach of doubt, how great 
are we? 

Not that the mightiest armament is ours 

Will make us great, nor pacts to balance 
powers, 

Not the bright treasure guarded under 
ground, 

Nor the plump grain with which our 
fields abound, 

Not trade, nor vast domain securely 
barred 

Against assault, not cities all unscarred, 

Not the strong tramp of armies marching 
back 

Exultant from victorious attack 

Not pride that we are sate, while 
hallowed lands 

Must perish, or find succor at our 
hands, 

Not the vain cry blown down the 
heedless wind 

That we alone of nations have not 
sinned. 

These are but perishables, crumbled 
stones 

Of an old world for which a new atones. 

Never in these will any searching find 

The greatness of the nations of mankind. 

O grant us, rather, vision of the state 

Whose citizens in dream and soul are 
great, 

Whose ordinances bend with reverent 
awe 

Before the categoric moral law. 

Triumphant in the bitter fight to live, 

Exalt our spirits grandly to forgive. 

With matchless power to shackle every 


e, 

Give us the heart of wisdom to forego. 

And this above all else vouchsafe— 
that we, 

In blood-bought peace, may set our 
children free 

From ancient self-delusions, greeds, 
and hates 

Whereby the crash of dynasties and 
States 

Has written red the chronicles of time. 

O let our children scale those heights 
sublime 

Whither our feet have faltered. Let 
them see 

How beautiful a land may come to be 

When brotherhood is more than word 
or thought, 

Being the substance of our living, 
wrought 

Into the noblest ends our souls may 
reach, 

And flowing in the stream of all we 
teach. 
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Beyond all empire then our eyes may 
scan 
The coming Kingdom of the Son of 


Man, 
Built of a dream, abiding, undefiled— 
The glory of its throne, a little child. 
Leslie Pinckney Hill, Cheyney 


1960 Washington- 


United Nations Seminar 


The Division of Travel Service of 
the NEA announces its 1960 Wash- 
ington-United Nations Seminar. This 
six-weeks seminar consists of five 
weeks in Washington and one week 
in New York City. The sessions 
are in governmental offices. 

Anyone in the field of education, 
active or retired, is eligible for par- 
ticipation. Four-quarter-hours of ac- 
ademic credit may be earned from 
three universities. The price of $310 
covers housing and program events, 
but not tuition, transportation, or 
meals. Further information may be 
obtained from the Division of Travel 
Service, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


1960 Institute on Pennsylvania 
Life and Culture 


The Past—Foundation of the 
Future will be the theme of the 1960 
Institute on Pennsylvania Life and 
Culture which will be June 22-24 at 
University Park. Two of the dis- 
cussion groups will be of particular 
interest to teachers—Teaching State 
and Local History and Organizing 
and Conducting Junior Historian 
Clubs. 

Further information and pre-reg- 
istration forms may be obtained 
after May 1, 1960, from Wallace F. 
Workmaster, administrative director, 
Institute on Pennsylvania Life and 
Culture, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park. 

Co-sponsoring institutions are 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, Pennsylvania Historical 
Association, Pennsylvania Federation 
of Historical Societies, Pennsylvania 
Council for the Social Studies, and 
Social Science Research Center of 
Pennsylvania State University. 


Rae 


Patience is a good thing to exercise 
but a bad thing to overwork.—Grit 








Oslo, Norway 
Dear Friends, 

For the past month, we have been 
studying the school system of Nor- 
way. Our study has taken us to all 
the large cities and to villages and 
rural areas. We have seen so much, 
and heard so much, and learned so 
much, that it will be many weeks 
before we can separate the important 
from the less important and make 
evaluations and comparisons. I want 
to share with you some of the inter- 
esting aspects of their schools 

The age for beginning school is 
seven. The child must be seven 
when he starts school. 

It has been the customary practice 
for the same teacher to accompany a 
class through all seven years of the 
elementary school. In some cities, 
this practice is changing so that one 
teacher will keep the group the first 
three years and another will take the 
group the last three years. 

Even though the schools are open 
six days a week, the total hours of 
school instruction are not as long 
as for our Pennsylvania children. 
Primary children have 18 hours per 
week, and leave school at noon each 
day. Older pupils have from 20 to 
36 hours per week, and all ordinary 
classes are over by 2:15. The school 
“hour” is 45 minutes in length. 

The maximum class size is 30. 
Permission to place more than 30 in a 
class must be obtained from the 
Minister of Church and Education 
and is rarely granted. The classes we 
observed ranged from 17 to 26. 

All principals, no matter how large 
the school, teach for a part of the 
school day. The president of the 
secondary teachers’ association ex- 
plained in these words, “The prin- 
cipals are insistent upon retaining the 
privilege of teaching and resist any 
attempt to make the principalship an 
administrative position.” 

And now as Napoleon said, “Across 
the Alps lies Italy," and the second 
half of our seminar in Comparative 
Education. 

Sincerely yours, 


Muy Yorek 
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for Teaching Career Month 


fession; and 


and the school; 





Governor Lawrence’s Proclamation 


Whereas: The schools of the Commonwealth, both public and private, 
face a growing shortage of skilled teachers, and 


Whereas: The profession of teaching requires long and serious prepara- 
_ tion, dedication to humanity and love of learning, and 


Whereas: The teacher-preparation institutions of our Commonwealth con- 
tinue each year to excel in preparing thousands of young teach- 
ers who are inculcated with the highest principles of their pro- 


Whereas: The true mastery of the skills of teaching come only through 
extended association with the minds of children in the classroom 


Now, Therefore, |, David L. Lawrence, Governor of the Commonwealth, do 
hereby proclaim the month of April, 1960, as Teaching Career 
Month, and | urge the people of Pennsylvania, particularly the 
parents of school-age children, to give thought to the intellectual 
and spiritual benefits afforded them, their children and the com- 
munity by the career teachers of their school system. 


/s/ David L. Lawrence’ 
overnor 








1960 Teaching Career Month 


The third nation-wide observance 
of Teaching Career Month gets under- 
way this April with the warning that 
there's no ““‘quick-mix”’ for producing 
quality teachers. 

The process for turning out the 
topnotch teachers needed in the 
60's, says the National Education 
Association, coordinator of the month- 
long observance, is a slow one, in- 
volving careful selection and en- 
couragement of qualified young peo- 
ple. ..who must then undergo four 
to five years of careful training. 

Teaching Career Month, which is 
designed to focus national attention 
on the recruitment, preparation, and 
retention of top-quality teachers, has 
these objectives: 

@to improve the schools by pro- 
viding increasing numbers of fine 
teachers (in the fall of 1959, 227,- 
000 new teachers were needed, 
but only 92,000 college graduates 
were expected to enter teaching) 

@to encourage larger numbers of 
qualified young people to become 
teachers 

@to influence the most competent 
teachers to remain in the profes- 
sion 

@ to inspire teachers to speak up for 
their profession and encourage 
others to become teachers 
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@to-educate parents on the oppor- 
tunities and rewards the teaching 
profession offers their children 

@ to show that for our country’s sur- 
vival, teaching must be the pre- 
eminent profession in American 
life. 

Local observances of Teaching 
Career Month in 1958 and 1959 in- 
cluded special Teaching Career Month 
stories and features in newspapers; 
Future Teacher of America club 
luncheons for parents; PTA _ pro- 
grams planned around the teacher 
shortage theme; special editions of 
schoql and PTA publications; busi- 
ness-sponsored advertising promoting 
Teaching Career Month; programs 
honoring older and retired teachers 
of the community; public library dis- 
plays of educational materials, and 
radio and television programs drama- 
tizing the importance of the teacher 
in American society. 

To assist school systems and 
teacher associations in planning local 
observance of Teaching Career Month, 
the NEA has prepared a special 
‘Teaching Career Month Kit,’ con- 
taining display and _ informational 
materials for students, parents, and 
other citizens. 

Cost of the single kit is $0.35 with 
the following discounts: 2-9 Kits, 
10 per cent discount; i0 or more 
Kits, 20 per cent discount. Order 


from and make checks payable to 
Teaching Career Month, National 
Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
> < 


Conventions during Teaching 
Career Month 


The observance of Teaching Career 
Month in Pennsylvania will be high- 
lighted by the conventions of our 
Pennsylvania Future Teachers of 
America and of our Student PSEA. 


Student PSEA 


President of Student PSEA, Mar- 
garet A. Garber, has announced that 
Lebanon Valley College will be host 
to the Student PSEA convention on 
April 8 and 9. “Standards for the 
Sixties” is the theme selected for the 
convention. 

In addition to the regular business 
session for delegates, the two-day 
convention will feature outstanding 
speakers, capable discussion leaders, 
and social events. 

The keynote speech for the Student 
PSEA meeting will be given by Fred 
Sample, principal, Red Lion High 
School. The banquet speaker will 
be Max Freedman, Washington, D. 
C., correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian. The luncheon speaker 
will be Frank Dolbear, supervising 
principal of Clarks Summit-Abington 
joint schools. 


PFTA 


“This Is Our Decade” is the theme 
selected for the annual State Con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Future 
Teachers of America. The PFTA 
will meet April 22 and 23 at the Me- 
chanicsburg Area High School and 
Holiday Motel West, Harrisburg. 
Registration will begin at noon April 
ne: 

President of PFTA, Edwin Myers, 
Penn Manor High School, and his 
executive committee have announced 
that the three featured speakers will 
be: Keynoter, Senator Harry E. 
Seyler, York; banquet speaker, Clara 
Cockerille, Armstrong County schools, 
Kittanning; luncheon speaker, Mil- 
dred Fenner, editor, NEA Journal, 
Washington, D. C. 

Both conventions are under the 
supervision of the Student PSEA- 
PFTA State Committee with Harold 
W. Benda, West Chester, chairman. 
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Syracuse Student 
Dean Program 


Assistantships for women interested 
in preparing for guidance personnel 
work in high schools, colleges, and 
universities are available in the 
Graduate School of Syracuse Uni- 
_ versity. Dean Marjorie C. Smith and 
Ellen P. Fairchild of the School of 
Education are co-directors. 

The graduate assistantship is 
awarded in terms of room, board, 
tuition, and a cash stipend of ap- 
proximately $500 per academic year 
in monthly payments. An applicant 
must present a bachelor’s or a master’s 
degree from an accredited institution. 

Each appointee is responsible for 
and lives in a residence with a group 
of undergraduate women. Here, 
under supervision, she applies the 
theory she studies in the formal 
courses. 

In addition, the appointee works in 
administrative offices, chiefly the of- 
fice of the dean of women, where she 
observes and practices personnel tech- 
niques 

The usual appointment is for two 
years on a half-time practice, half- 
time study basis. Students may be- 
come candidates for masters’ or 
doctors’ degrees. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from Dean Smith or Doctor 
Fairchild. 


Citizenship Filmstrip 
at NEA Convention 


Teacher citizenship will be high- 
lighted at a special premier showing 
of a new 12-to-15 minute filmstrip 
entitled “Every Teacher...” at the 
NEA summer convention in Los 
Angeles. The filmstrip is being pro- 
duced by the NEA Citizenship Com- 
mittee and copies will be offered 
to state and local associations as a 
public service. 

In announcing plans for the premier 
showing, Mrs. Charlotte P. Richards, 
chairman of the Citizenship Com- 
mittee, urged that state and local 
groups make plans now to include 
the filmstrip and discussion of its 
philosophy when planning for next 
years programs. Mrs. Richards is an 
English teacher in Ferndale High 
School, Michigan. 


—~ 
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Moving Day for PSEA 





_ From here 


a | 2 - 


* 





to here 


The two pictures are both familiar 
and strange. The one at the top is 
historic 400 North Third Street with 
the moving van in position on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1960, ready to transfer the 
material belongings of PSEA to our 
temporary Headquarters at 301 Mar- 
ket Street, fourth and sixth floors 


The picture at the bottom is the 
Feller building where PSEA is now 
located. 

Business as usual is now going on 
at our temporary Headquarters. Come 
and visit us. The welcome mat is 
still out; only the location has 
changed. 
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J. E. NANCARROW, principal of 
Upper Darby Senior High School, was 
elect president of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals in March. Mr. Nancarrow has been 
serving as vice president of the associ- 
ation. 


Awards to Science Teachers 


The Science Teacher Achievement 
Recognition (STAR ‘60) program 
awards were presented March 31 at 
the eighth annual convention of the 
National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion in Kansas City. Fifty-six cash 
awards, ranging in value from $100 
to $1000 and totaling $13,500, and 
more than 70 certificates of honorable 
mention were awarded. 

The STAR program is sponsored 
by the NSTA, a department of the 
NEA, under a grant from the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 

Pennsylvania teachers who won mon- 
ey awards were: 


Mrs. CarRo_yn ALcoTT GIBsoNn, bi- 
ology teacher, North Hills High 
School, Pittsburgh 29—$500 and a 
microscope. ‘Cancer Research Team 
of North Hills High School Biology 
Students” Cooperating with the 
Addison M. Gibson Laboratory, 
School of Medicine, University 
of Pittsburgh; scientist collabo- 
rator, John R. Jablonski, Crafton 

James V. DeRose, head of the 
science department, Chester High 
School—$250. “‘Principles of Meas- 
urement for Senior High School 
Students” 

THEODORE H. VARBALOw, teacher, 
Olney High School, Philadelphia— 
$250. “The Anatomy of a Re- 
search Project” 

MatTTHEw HartLey Bruce, Jr., 
head, science and mathematics, 
DuBois Area High School—$100. 
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“Using the Cathode Ray Oscilloscope 
in the High School” 

Honorable mention was won by the 
following: 

BEssIE S. ABRAMOVITZ, teacher, West 
Philadelphia High School. ‘“We've 
Reached the Heavens’’ 

WILBERT L. BRAxTON, head, science, 
William Penn Charter School, Phil- 
adelphia. “An Analysis of the 
Motion of a Falling Body” 

GABRIEL JOSEPH Damico, general 
science teacher, Smedley Junior 
High School, Chester. “Balloon 
Meteorology” 

HARVEY JOHN GOEHRING, JR., physics 
teacher, Penn Hills Senior High 
School, Pittsburgh 35. “The De- 
velopment of Critical Thinking in 
the Physics Laboratory” 

Pau L. HUNSBERGER, science teach- 
er, Kutztown Area Junior High 
School. “Astronomy 1959” 

Doucras A. RoBerts, physics and 
chemistry teacher, Landenberg, 
joint entry with HaroL_p JAMES 
WILSON, JR., science department 
head, Avon Grove Association 
School, West Grove. ‘“Demon- 
stration of a Synapse” 

V. THEODORE SCHREIBER, instructor, 
Rothrock High School, McVey- 
town. “Planet X Project’ 

SISTER WILLIAM SUSANNAH_ Hara- 
HAN, SND, science head, Notre 
Dame High School, Moylan. 
“Radioactivity, Alpha, Beta, Gam- 
ma 


Pennsylvania Teachers 
Awarded John Hay Fellow- 
ships 

Three Pennsylvania high school 
teachers are among the 83 public high 
school teachers awarded John Hay 
Fellowships for one year of study in 
the humanities, the John Hay Fel- 
lows Program has announced. They 
are: Marydessie Blayney, teacher of 
English, Perry Junior-Senior High 
School, and Mrs. Virginia C. Lowe, 
teacher of vocal music, Taylor Allder- 
dice High School, Pittsburgh, and 
Forrest R. Enders, teacher of English, 
William Penn Senior High School, 
York. 

There will be 20 more John Hay 
Fellows next year than in 1959-60. 
Most of next year’s Fellows, who 
come from seventeen states and the 
District of Columbia, teach English 
and history and the others social 
studies. Others are instructors in 


foreign languages, art, music, science, 
and mathematics. 

Each Fellow will receive a year's 
leave from his school system and will 
study in the humanities at one of six 
universities: California, Chicago, Co- 
lumbia, Harvard, Northwestern, and 
Yale. Fellowships include a sum 
equivalent to the teaching salary for 
1960-61 in addition to full tuition, 
health fee, and transportation costs 
for each Fellow and his family. 

For more than one-third of the 
Fellows, part of the stipend is in the 
form of sabbatical pay from their 
schools. One teacher will receive his 
full salary as sabbatical pay from 
his school, while the John Hay Fel- 
lows Program pays tuition, health fee, 
and travel. 

The John Hay Fellows Program, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y., established by the John Hay 
Whitney Foundation, now operates 
on a grant from the Ford Foundation. 


College 
Capsules 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE is offering 
during this second semester a course 
titled “Prevention and Correction of 
Reading Disabilities.’ It is designed 
to diagnose reading defects in young 
people. It is open to elementary and 
secondary teachers in service and to 
college undergraduates. 

STATE COLLEGE, SHIPPENSBURG, 
launched its graduate program this 
year with 51 students enrolled for the 
first semester and 70 for the second 
semester. The program leads to the 
Master of Education degree with 
specialization in elementary educa- 
tion, secondary English, and sec- 
ondary social studies. Catering to 
teachers in service, the graduate 
program schedules its classes on 
Wednesday evenings, Saturday morn- 
ings, and during the summer sessions. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
has been listed as an institution which 
will have a regular session language 
institute during the 1960-61 academic 
year by U. S. Commissioner of 
Education Lawrence G. Derthick. 
The University is also on the list of 
22 schools which will conduct Na- 
tional Defense Counseling and Guid- 
ance Training Institutes in 1960-61. 
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Miss Ekis Honored 
by Lions Club 


Besse Ekis of Ford City was hon- 
ored this year by the Lions Club in 
recognition of her service in the com- 
munity. Each year the club selects 
some person who has given unselfishly 
of himself and his ability in order to 
make the town a better place in which 
to live. 

Although this person is generally 
spoken of as ‘‘Man of the Year, Miss 
Ekis is the second woman to be so 
honored. In giving the award to her, 
the Lions paid tribute not only to 
Miss Ekis and her achievements, but 
also to the importance of her work. 

Clara Cockerille, assistant superin- 
tendent of Armstrong County schools, 
was the principal speaker at the annual 
awarddinner. Inher address, Doctor 
Cockerille listed the traits of teachers 
and mentioned the many classroom 
activities in which, Miss Ekis had 
exemplified these traits. Miss Ekis 
was also lauded for her interest in 
professional organizations, for her 
work in the Penn Ford Historians and 
in the Future Teachers of America, 
and for her work in her church. 

Miss Ekis is a former president of 
the Central-Western District of the 
PSEA. Several times she has held 
the office of president in her local 
education association and has repre- 
sented it on various occasions. She is 
also a member of the Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society. 

William Richardson, Lions Club 
president, presented Miss Ekis with 
a commemorative plaque. As she 
accepted, she said that by so doing 
she felt that “‘all classroom teachers 
were honored.” She also received a 
bowl of roses formed at the speakers’ 
table by each individual adding a rose 
to represent one of her special in- 
terests. 

P. N. Marsh, former superintendent 
of Ford City schools, now deceased, 
received this award in 1955. 






Besse Ekis and C lore Cockerille 
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Tunkhannock Teachers Have 
Unusual Service Records 


One hundred ninety-eight years of 
teaching have been recorded by the 
teachers of the Tunkhannock Joint 
school, Wyoming County, pictured 
above. The teachers and their years 
of service are as follows: 
Seated—Mabel Decker, Mehoopany 

grade school, 41 years; David 

Sechrist, high school science, 35 





years; Muriel Lutes, high school 
mathematics, 35 years 
Standing—Hattie Hess, 44 years, and 
Hannetta Weaver, 43 years, both 
in the elementary school in Tunk- 
hannock 
There are a total of 83 teachers in 
the Tunkhannock Joint school, of 
which Clifford Roslund is the 
supervising principal. 








MILTon A. Baker retired May 29, 
1959, after 50 years of teaching, all of 
which were in the Somerset Area 
schools. Mr. Baker was honored and 
was presented a much appreciated 
gift at the spring banquet of Somerset 
Area Local Branch of the PSEA held 
at the White Star Hotel, Jennerstown, 
in May, 1959. 

Harry P. Flick, a teacher in the 


same district with 37 years of service, 
retired and was honored at the same 
time 


Spring Sentimentality 


Would that the first, fresh green of grass 
would paint a page on the busy, heated 
plan of the day— 


Would that the cool, sweet fragrance of 
the pretty violet would spray, for last- 
ing, the paths we tread— 


Would that the shrill, gay notes of the 
early robin would ever cheer the noisy 
ear of the work-a-day world— 


Would that the dark, wet earth, yielding 
to the gardeners hoe, would stay so 
soft and springy— 


Would that the healthy tang of the tender 
shoots of the dandelion would tinge the 
menus for days and days and days— 

O, would that Spring would spend a longer 
time! 

—CATHERINE A. SCHOLL, 
Nazareth Area School District 
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PENN STATE'S 1960 SUMMER SESSIONS 


Planned to help leaders in all types of 
educational positions 


“Keep Pace” with new knowledge 


Learn about modern instructional methods by 
seeing them demonstrated with groups of children, 
and through the medium of closed-circuit television. 


Become acquainted with new forms of school 
organization, facilities, and administrative procedures 


Acquire stimulating ideas and broad 
professional vision through contacts with 
students coming from every state in the 
Union and more than 35 foreign countries 


Advance your professional knowledge through 
study with a distinguished resident and visiting 
faculty of more than 350 members 


1 to 12 weeks of summer study 
Inter-Session—June 13 to July 1 
Mid-Session—July 5 to August 12 
Post-Session—August 15 to September 2 
First Six Weeks Session—June 13 to July 22 


Second Six Weeks Session—July 25 to September 2 


Enjoy Your Summer at Penn State 


Beautiful scenic mountain environment, and 
delightfully cool invigorating atmosphere. 


Nearby mountain lakes, parks, and trails; lectures, 
conferences, motion pictures, summer theatre, 
sings, dances, free tennis courts; golf course 
adjacent to campus, and numerous other 
opportunities for recreation and relaxation. 


You... In Your Future... For the Future 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Art, Art Education, Music, and Theatre Arts Program 
Children’s Demonstration Art Classes 


Band, Orchestra, and Chorus School (for high 


school students ) 
Claremont String Quartet 


Mateer Playhouse Theatrical Production Labora- 
tory 


Puppetry Play Production Laboratory 
*Conservation Education Laboratory for Teachers 
*Driver Training Program 

Education for World Understanding Workshop 
*Family Finance Workshop 

Field Course in Mexican Archaeology 

*Health Education Workshop 


*Institute for High School Teachers of Science and 
Mathematics 


Instructional Improvement Workshop With Junior 
Summer Laboratory School 


*Labor Education Program 

Reading Conference 

Residential Speech and Hearing Clinic 
School Administrators Conference 


Special Education Workshop (Gifted Child; Mentally 
Retarded Child; Day Care Center Training) 


Teaching of Psychology in High School 


Teaching of Psychology in the Small Liberal Arts 
College 





*Limited number of scholarships available for qualified applicants. 


for further information and bulletins write to: 


Dean of the Summer Sessions 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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1960 Penn Hall 
Workshop Planned 


The Fifteenth Annual Local Lead- 
ers Workshop is being planned for 
Penn Hall, Chambersburg, during 
the week of August 7-12. Priority 
forms will be sent out late in the 
month of April to presidents or 
presidents-elect of Independent Local 
Branches, County Branches, County 
Sub-areas, and Local Associations. 


While details of the Workshop have 
not been completed, the Committee 
on Local Branches is planning a week- 
long program to provide many dif- 
ferent kinds of opportunities for lead- 
ership training. There will be work 
sessions in which the delegates will 
receive instruction on basic associa- 
tion matters and will discuss the 
methods by which leadership de- 
velops a program at the local level. 
There will be opportunities for dis- 
cussions in small groups of leadership 
methods and for consultations with 
State Association Staff members. 


Throughout the week the training 
program will be enriched by the op- 
portunities leaders from many dif- 
ferent parts of the State will have to 
meet and work together on their com- 
mon problems. In several general 
sessions important current profes- 
sional problems will be discussed by 
selected leaders who have intimate 
knowledge of current educational 
affairs. 


A well-rounded social calendar is 
also being arranged in order that the 
delegates may remember Penn Hall as 
being one of the most profitable and 
pleasant experiences of their lives. 


The popularity of the Penn Hall 
Workshop has grown over the years 
to the point where finding space for 
larger and larger numbers of dele- 
gates has become a problem. The 
Committee on Local Branches would 
like every Local Branch to receive 
the benefits it will get from sending 
a representative to the Workshop, 
but early registration of the local 
delegates is absolutely necessary. 
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The presidents of Local Branches are 
asked to discuss the selection of the 
1960 Penn Hall delegate immediately 
so that when the Priority Forms are 
mailed to the Local Branches each 
Local Branch will have an equal op- 
portunity to reserve space for its 
delegate. 


Overseas Educators to Meet 
May 7 

May 7 has been selected for the 
next meeting of the Pennsylvania 
chapter of the American Overseas 
Educators Organization which was 
established on December 29 during 
the PSEA convention at Harrisburg. 
The spring meeting will be at the 
State College, Clarion, where Charles 
Shontz, the newly elected president of 
the group, is now professor of biology. 
Mr. Shontz taught in Burma in 
1955-56. 

Other officers elected at the Christ- 
mas meeting are Mabel Claypool of 
Altoona, vice president, and Margaret 
McLaughlin of Windber, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Fifteen foreign countries were rep- 
resented at the December meeting, 
with nationals attending from Den- 
mark, France, and England. Speaker 
for the occasion was the Reverend 
Frank Kipe of Waynesboro, who a 
few days after the meeting returned 
to missionary service as a supervisor 
of education in Northern Rhodesia, 
Africa. 

The Pennsylvania organization has 
adopted the purposes of the national 
organization: 

To SERVE as a central organization 

and to strengthen association of 

American educators who have 

served abroad 

To INCREASE the knowledge and 

understanding of the various pro- 

grams which enable American edu- 
cators to serve abroad 

TO HELP students and educators of 

other countries who visit the United 

States to understand our customs 

and the American way of life 

To ENCOURAGE qualified educators 

to serve abroad and to assist the 


various agencies and individuals 
concerned by providing helpful in- 
formation, and 
To HELP American citizens and 
students and educators from other 
countries who visit the United 
States to understand each other's 
customs and ways of life. 
Educators who have served over- 
seas are invited to affiliate by sending 
dues of $3 to Margaret McLaughlin, 
1311 Somerset Avenue, Windber. 
Further information about the May 
meeting will be sent on request. 


Educational Secretaries Meet 
at University Park 


The Pennsylvania Association of 
Educational Secretaries, a PSEA 
Round Table, will hold its annual 
conference at Pennsylvania State 
University, April 28-30. The con- 
ference will be conducted by the 
College of Business Administration 
and College of Education. 

Following registration on Thursday 
evening, April 28, there will be a 
reception at the Nittany Lion Inn, 
Assembly Room, from 9:00 to 11 :00 
p. m. 

On Friday, the opening session will 

be at 8:45 am. Berry B. Leth- 
bridge, Jr., assistant dean for con- 
tinuing education of the College of 
Business Administration, will ex- 
tend welcome for the University? 
Fernly A. Roebuck, State president of 
PAES, will extend welcome for the 
association. 

The keynote speaker is Charles 
Griffin, General Electric Company, 
New York. His topic will be “Getting 
Along with Others.” 

Following an intermission, Arthur 
H. Reede, professor of economics at 
Pennsylvania State University, will 
speak on the International Affairs 
Outlook. 

In the afternoon, there will be 
“cracker barrel’ sessions for sec- 
retaries in elementary schools, in 
secondary schools, for school ad- 
ministrators, and for association pres- 
idents and local officers. 

In the evening, the entertainment 
for all at the Nittany Lion Inn will be 
in the form of “A Night in Monte 
Carlo.” 

Saturday morning, a panel will 
discuss ““Your Boss and Mine—Let’s 
Talk Things Over.” The Saturday 
afternoon session will work on the 
topic, “Are You in Good Taste.” 

The Saturday evening banquet 
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speaker will be A. Nelson Addléman, 
vice president, Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. New officers 
will be installed. 

Registration should be made in 
advance. A check or money order for 
the registration fee of $15 should be 
made payable and sent to the Pennsyl- 
vania State University. This fee in- 
cludes a luncheon, a banquet, a get- 
together, instructional materials, and 
cost of instruction Mail registra- 
tions to Conference Center, Pennsy]l- 
vania State University, University 
Park. Membership in the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Educational 
Secretaries is not necessary to attend 
the conference. 


NEA Goes to Los Angeles 


in June 


Returning to Los Angeles for the 
first time since 1931, the National 
Education Association's 98th annual 
Convention is expected to attract 
nearly 20,000 educators from all over 
the country. The Convention will 
open June 26 and close July 1. 

General sessions will be held in the 
vast Sports Arena. Delegates will 
register and transact Association 
business in the Shrine Civic Audi- 
torium. The exhibits will be in the 
Exposition Hall. 

Theme of the meeting will be “A 
United Profession Enhances Quality 
in Education.” This will be de- 
veloped in more than 400 meetings 
throughout the six days of the Con- 
vention. 

Among the speakers will be Senator 
Hubert Humphrey (D.-Minn.), an 
aspirant for the Democratic pres- 
idential nomination, and Senator 
John Sherman Cooper (R.-Ky.), for- 
mer Ambassador to India. The Very 
Reverend Robert J. McCracken, 
pastor of the Riverside Church in 
New York, will conduct the vesper 
service on the opening day of the 
Convention. 

Reports are to be received from the 
various committees and commissions 
and NEA Departments and units 
which have been concerned during 
the year with problems confronting 
the teaching profession. Among the 
topics to be discussed by the dele- 
gates are efforts at textbook censor- 
ship by non-professional groups. 

Concurrent with the business ses- 
sions for delegates on Tuesday and 
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Thursday there will be meetings, 
chiefly for non-delegates, at which 
new developments on the educational 
scene will be explored. The titles for 
these sessions are: “The Changing 
World and Its Implications for Edu- 
cation, “Schools of the World,” 
‘New Learning Resources,’’ and “‘Ob- 
jectives of Education in the Space 
Age.” 

Thursday afternoon, under the 
general heading of ‘New Frontiers in 
Education,” there will be four meet- 
ings, devoted to the elementary 
school, the secondary school, higher 
education, and the NEA project on 
the instructional program of the 
public schocls. Also on that day there 
will be three concurrent meetings con- 
cerned with the development of ef- 
fective local education associations. 

For Classroom Teachers Night, 
June 29, the Los Angeles Symphony 
will play in the Hollywood Bow!. 

Los Angeles and the ‘Golden 
State” of California will afford un- 
usual opportunities for interesting 
sight-seeing excursions and visits to 
places of historical interest. 

Special arrangements are being 
made for group tours of Disneyland, 
Marineland, and the observatories. 
After the Convention, there will be 
organized tours of both Northern and 





Southern California. 

Many of the delegates are expected 
to visit Santa Catalina Island, a short 
boat or air trip off the mainland, and 
some will go on, after the Convention, 
to vacations in Hawaii or Alaska. 


Classroom Teachers 
Hawaii-Bound 


Hawaii—land of leis and luaus— 
will provide the backdrop for the 17th 
Classroom Teachers National Con- 
ference of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, July 3-15, 1960. 
The Kamehameha Schools, a private 
Institution on a ridge overlooking 
Honolulu, will lend the charm of their 
campus setting to the conference, and 
the University of Hawaii in Honolulu 
will act as co-sponsor. The Hawaii 
Classroom Teachers Association and 
the Hawaii Education Association 
will be the host groups. 

From beginning to end, the con- 
ference will bear the impress of 
Hawaii. Upon arriving, participants 
will be greeted with leis and aloha in 
the traditional manner of the Islands. 
The closing banquet will take the 
form of a luau, a Hawaiian feast 
featuring such delicacies as roast 
suckling pig. 

In keeping with the established 





The famed Hollywood Bowl outside of Los Angeles, site of the 98th annual 
Convention of the National Education Association. 


The Los Angeles Symphony 


Orchestra will entertain Convention participants here June 29, “Classroom 


Teachers Night.” 
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purpose of the Classroom Teachers 
National Conference, the program 
will have two major emphases: (a) 
professional development and welfare, 
and (b) in-service education. The 
theme of the latter phase of the pro- 
gram will be “Hawaii in the School 


‘Curriculum.’ Conference _partici- 
pants will delve deeply into Hawaiian 
history, traditions, culture, and econo- 
my through a variety of presenta- 
tions: lectures, discussion groups, 
field trips, film showings, and rec- 
reation. 

Conference participants will be 
housed in the dormitories of the School 
for Girls. The Schocl has typical 
dormitory facilities, and, as is to ke 
expected, they are not comparable 
in comfort and privacy to those pro- 
vided in a luxury hotel on Waikiki 
Beach. Participants will find, how- 
ever, that the over-all privacy af- 
forded by the School's mountainside 
location, the magnificent view which 
the site commands, and the hospitality 
of the Hawaiian hosts will more than 
compensate for any minor personal 
inconvenience. 

Total cost of the conference is $395. 
In keeping with Department policy, 
the rates have been reduced to a 
minimum. They represent a package 
plan for NEA members who wish to 
take advantage of this unique edu- 
cational and recreational opportunity. 

This price includes round-trip air 
transportation on chartered planes 
between Los Angeles and Honolulu 
(transportation has been arranged by 
the NEA Division of Travel Service), 
transfers, insurance, room, meals, and 
scheduled sight-seeing on Oahu— 
everything but personal spending 
money. 

Persons who wish to enroll for two 
hours’ credit granted by the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii will be charged an 
additional $20. 

Registrations must be accompanied 
by a $50 check payable to the Class- 
room Teachers National Conference. 
A second deposit of $200 will be due 
on or before May 15. The balance of 
$145 will be paid upon arrival in 
Hawaii. Reservations may be can- 
celed with full refund up to May 15. 

Applications are being accepted in 
the order in which initial deposits are 


received. 
MA 
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Speeches and Snowstorms Enliven 


AASA\'s Stay in Atlantic City 


Statistically, everything about the 
convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators at 
Atlantic City, February 13-17, was 
BIG. The biggest registration yet— 
almost 20,000 put their names on 
the dotted line (there are always 
2000-3000 others who never “sign in” 
officially); coverage by the press hit 
a record—more than 100 reporters 
checked into Press Headquarters, 33 
of them from daily newspapers and 
wire services, six from national maga- 
zines such as LOOK, Good House- 
keeping, and Newsweek. More than 
500 school supply houses cooperated 
in displaying 10 million dollars’ worth 
of colorful exhibits. 

Once back home, name-droppers 
could say they listened to some big 
ones—New York Governor Nelson A. 
Rockefeller who said “the federal 
government has a clear _responsi- 
bility to increase its aid to educa- 
tion”; U. S. Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson (who had to be 
transported by limousine from Phila- 
delphia when the planes were weath- 
ered in) warned against the dangers 
of federal control; Eric Johnston 
touched on federal support too, say- 
ing that it was ‘time to turn off the 
oratory and turn up the dollars— 
right down there in Washington and 
right now.” 

James Bryant Conant disclosed 
some preliminary findings of his 
junior high school study at two jam- 
packed sessions, and rapped com- 
petitive athletics at this level ; George 
Romney, president, American Motors 
Corporation, a leader in Detroit's 
mammoth citizen study of its schools, 
said that what is needed is less talk, 
more action, plus a “greater sense of 
purpose nationally and educationally 
to instill in our children,’ while Philip 
H. Coombs, program director for the 
education division of the Ford Foun- 
dation, pictured American education 
today as needing “an emergency 
transfusion of ideas and money.” 

Congressmen Lee Metcalf (D. 
Mont.) and Frank Thompson (D. 
N. J.) garnered general applause for 
their talks on federal aid proposals 
pending in the Congress, but the 
latter garnered one boo from an irate 
Michigan school board president who 


called him a “‘political bushwhacker, ” 
and walked out of the meeting. 


Speakers from the educational field 
emphasized that the superintendent 
of tomorrow will be a man confronted 
almost continuously with change. As 
J. Lloyd Trump, associate secretary 
of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, put it, the 
whole concept of the secondary 
school—its facilities, purposes, meth- 
ods, staff, curriculum, and finances— 
must undergo basic, carefully-con- 
sidered changes. Herold C. Hunt, 
Eliot professor of education, Harvard 
University, said that with pressures 
for change coming from every direc- 
tion, the administrator afflicted with 
“neophobia’ (allergy to the new) 
was headed for trouble. 


Thomas Bailey, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Flori- 
da, said the future curriculum of adult 
education would have to provide 
studies in subjects “‘as current as 
morning headlines and as old as or- 
ganized knowledge’; Harold Benja- 
min, emeritus professor of education, 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, said educators can sound clear 
calls and plant rallying banners, serve 
as technicians and executives, but 
“the basic reforms in education must 
be understood, accepted, and carried 
out by the people themselves.” 


One resolution passed unanimously 
by the delegates deplored indirectly 
the school segregation controversy 
and said that a “state-wide system 
of public education, universal, equal, 
and free to all children and youth, is 
essential in a democracy.’ Another 
resolution called for a stepped-up 
program of federal support to public 
education on the principle of “taxing 
wealth where it exists and distribut- 
ing tax money where children go to 
school.” Other resolutions warned 
against over-emphasis on national 
testing programs and the school dis- 
tricts’ possible loss of control of edu- 
cational TV programs. 

The 1960 Golden Key Award went 
to James Russell Wiggins, executive 
editor of the Washington (D. C.) 
Post, and to his English teacher of 35 
years ago, Mrs. Ethel Gower of Still- 
water, Minnesota. 
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The Pennsylvania Breakfast 


Three hundred eighty-three Penn- 
sylvanians and friends joined in the 
annual Pennsylvania Breakfast, Tues- 
day morning, February 16, in the 
Madison Hotel. Presiding was Frank 
T. Dolbear, supervising principal, 
Clarks Summit-Abington Joint 
schools, and vice president of the 
PSEA Department of Administration. 

Introduced for greetings were Mrs. 
Bertha P. Boyd, President of PSEA; 
Charles H. Boehm, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and Walter W. 
Eshelman, President of the NEA. 

The address at the breakfast was 
made by Calvin E. Gross, superin- 
tendent of the schools of Pittsburgh. 
Doctor Gross emphasized the need 
for professional organizations and 
participation in them, and stressed 
the problems of administration and 
finance of our schools in Pennsyl- 
vania. Pittsburgh, he said, wished to 
be considered a part of the Common- 
wealth and not a separate entity. 
Our problems, he said, are similar 
whether in a large city or in a less 
populous area. The great need to 
advance the program of public educa- 
tion is that we all join together in our 
efforts. 


Contemporary Literature 
Conference at Millersville 


L. S. Lingenfelter, director, has 
announced that the fourth con- 
temporary literature conference will 
be held at State College, Millersville, 
July 18 to August 5. This year’s 
conference is endorsed by the Penn- 
sylvania Council of Teachers of 
English. 

On the program for the week of 
July 18 will be Mrs. Edgar Lee 
Masters, professor of English, Penn- 
sylvania State University; John Ci- 
ardi, poetry editor of the Saturday 
Review of Literature; Cid Ricketts 
Sumner, author; Richard Gehman, 
world traveler and editor for Cosmo- 
politan. 

During the week of July 25 the 
conference will have Margaret Wid- 
demer, novelist; Margaret L. Coit, 
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author and assistant professor of 
English at Fairleigh Dickinson Uni- 
versity; Mildred Savage, author; 
John B. Shenk, author of “Meet the 
Amish.” 

The week of August | Malcolm 
Cowley, editor, critic, poet, will join 
Miss Coit, Mrs. Savage, and Mr. 
Shenk on the program. 

Mr. Shenk will direct the tour to 
Landis Valley Museum and_ the 
Ephrata Cloisters during the second 
week of the conference. 

All classes are scheduled in Lyte 
Auditorium with morning sessions 
beginning at 11:00 am. and the 
afternoon at 1:00 p.m. Millersville 
is offering a package plan for the 
first time this year. Books will cost 
$20; quarters and meals, $42; tuition 
will be $34. 

Applications for the session will be 
available from L. S. Lingenfelter, 
State College, Millersville. 


Tsou Ul Miss. Him 


(When Samuel L. Fullmer, their 
school custodian for 14 years, retired 
last August, the people of his com- 
munity, the children, the teachers, the 
administration, and the board of the 
Turbotville schools missed him “‘enor- 
mously.’ The joint board passed a 
resolution of appreciation, and the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the Milton 
Evening Standard on August 21.) 


Ss“ FULLMER has resigned his job 
as custodian at Turbotville school. 

He had been at the school ‘‘offi- 
cially” for 14 years but he helped out 
there for many, many more years 
His health gave out and he was 
forced to step aside. 

Somebody else will take his place 
sweeping the rooms, burning the 
trash, and tending the furnaces, but 
it will be a long time before some- 
body else will replace Sam in the 
eyes of the children. 

Sam was much more than a cus- 
todian, he was almost an institution 
to the hundreds of youngsters who 
have gone through the school in the 
years he has been there. He usually 
was the first person the children saw 
and he was their friend. Things have 
a way of going wrong for small chil- 
dren, but if they could find Sam 
to talk things over, they knew every- 
thing would be all right again. 

In the past 14 years, Sam had two 
days off and he worked something 





like 72 hours every week. Nobody 
asked him to, but Sam had his own 
way of doing things and that school 
building and those children were his 
responsibility. A vacation was fine 
for some, but not for Sam. He had 
work to do. 

When the weather was dark and 
cold, Sam made it a point to get to 
the building early so that it would be 
warm and comfortable by the time the 
children arrived. Teachers could 
teach better under those conditions 
and the children—always the chil- 
dren—could learn more. 

Warrior Run school directors paid 
him high tribute in a special resolu- 
tion when they learned Sam had 
retired. Sam never made much 
money on the job, but he had the 
children and that was the main 
thing. That resolution probably will 
mean more to him than money, any- 
way. Maybe even as much as the 
Yearbook that was dedicated to him 
two years ago. 

Always philosophical, never com- 
plaining, Sam went about his duties 
with a big smile on his face. Sam 
was a big man and when he laughed 
he laughed all over. He stayed as 
long as he could, but he is suffering 
from a serious ailment now and must 
retire. He still isn’t complaining, 
even though he must move from the 
familiar surroundings of the cus- 
todial house on the school grounds 
to a first floor apartment in Turbot- 
ville. 

He'll be watching the children as 
they go to school, and maybe wave 
to them as they go by, but Sam won't 
be at the school door to greet them. 
Instead, he'll be sitting at home in 
his wheel chair. 

He'll be glad to see any of his 
youngsters who might take time to 
drop in just long enough to say hello 
to Sam Fullmer who used to be the 
custodian at Turbotville school.¥j 
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Utilization of 


Teacher Time 


Has the classroom become a cleri- 
cal office? Are teachers so involved 
in non-teaching duties that they do 
not have time to teach? 

A new attack was made on this 
long smoldering teachers’ problem 
recently as members of a PSEA Com- 
mittee on Utilization of Teacher 
Time made a preliminary report. 

“The results of a survey indicate 
that many teachers are hampered 
and restricted by what are generally 
conceded to be non-teaching duties,” 
stated Dorothy Harpster, chairman 
of the PSEA Committee. 

‘These time wasting responsibil- 
ities fall in the category of keeping 
clerical records and taking collec- 
tions, she said. 

The report was presented at a panel 
discussion at the Seventh Annual 
School Board Institute held at Uni- 
versity Park, March 16. 

Miss Harpster revealed that 65% 
or 388 classroom teachers and admin- 
istrators responded to a 45 problem 
questionnaire issued by the com- 
mittee, which represents 234 school 
districts in Pennsylvania. 

“The responses have enabled the 
committee to compile statistics which 
we hope will lead to elimination of 
many classroom interruptions which 
deny students the best possible edu- 
cation,’ Miss Harpster told the 
school directors. 

“It is obvious from the question- 
naire returns that there have been 
serious in-roads made on the instruc- 
tion time of teachers,’ David Staf- 
ford, director of research for the 
PSEA, stated in his interpretation of 
the questionnaire results. “Replies 
were received from school districts 
varying in size from 9,100 teachers to 
10 teachers. The most important 
problems deal with selling milk, 
stamps, issuing lockers, typing and 
duplicating tests, and the interrup- 
tions caused by pupils leaving class 
for various reasons.” 

“To the problem, ‘collect money 
from pupils for such things as milk, 
juice, lunch, etc.,, 208 teachers re- 
sponded affirmatively, indicating that 
they felt an infringement on teaching 
time, and 39 replied that they did 
not object to these duties. 

Selling or distributing gym lock- 
ers, hall lockers, savings stamps, 
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candy, pictures, annuals or collecting 
money for the Red Cross, student 
fees, etc.’ brought 154 yes responses 
and 34 no's. This means that 154 
of those who replied to the question- 
naire felt that these non-teaching 
duties were detracting from effective 
classroom instruction. 

“ “Typing and duplicating of tests 
and other materials, found 159 ob- 
jecting to this responsibility as a non- 
teaching duty. Fifty-three felt it 
not a problem. 

"Pupils leaving class early for 
various reasons, such as lunchroom 
work, sports, requests by other teach- 
ers, musical shows, etc. was reflected 
in 175 replies as a non-teaching duty. 
No objection was raised by 95 re- 
spondents.”’ | 


Other significant questions were 
answered as follows: 
Hall duties, 103 yes; 98 no 
Playground duties, 160 yes; 56 no 
Lunchroom duties, 167 yes; 58 no 
Grading and recording standardized 
tests, test results, 165 yes; 43 no 
Copying class roster for various pur- 
poses, 137 yes, 75 no 
Accounting for books and keeping in- 
ventory up-to-date, 171 yes; 74 no 
Keeping the State attendance register, 
161 yes; 59 no 
No scheduled periods for reading, 
preparation, evaluation, and rest, 182 
yes; 53 no 
Special attention for uninterested or 
uncooperative students, 173 yes; 73 
no 
Class interruptions by telephone, visi- 
tors, public address systems, 110 yes; 
103 no 

“The complete results of this sur- 
vey will be compiled and published 
in a few months,” Mrs. Bertha P. 
Boyd, President, PSEA, said. “We 
feel that teachers need all their time 
to perform their responsibilities as 
teachers. I am sure that the results 
of the questionnaire will indicate that 
we must secure personnel to perform 
those tasks which are not directly a 
part of teaching or modify adminis- 
trative policy to the end that teachers 
may be released from the assign- 
ments not directly related to instruc- 
tion.” 


The committee was requested by 
the Executive Council of PSEA in 
February, 1959. The committee in- 
cludes both classroom teachers and 
administrators. The final report of 
the committee is now being prepared. 


House Committee Reports 
Out School Construction Bill 


The House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor on March 4 reported 
out the ‘School Construction Assis- 
tance Act of 1960." No important 
changes were made in this bill which 
would authorize appropriations of 
$325 million for each of the next three 
fiscal years for school construction 
only. The Committee vote was 
19-11. 

The bill now goes to the Rules 
Committee before moving to the floor 
for debate, amendments, and a vote. 
The bill just approved by the Com- 
mittee is a school construction only 
bill. It will be necessary to amend it 
on the floor of the House by substi- 
tuting HR 10764 for it. This bill, 
introduced by Representative Met- 
calf, is identical to the measure passed 
in the Senate to include both school 
construction and teachers’ salaries. 

Many Congressmen are reporting 
a steady flow of letters to their offices 
from teachers and their friends. This 
is having a favorable impact. Many 
more letters are needed to convince 
wavering Congressmen that their 
constituents endorse the principle of 
Federal support for teachers’ salaries 
and school construction. 

If you have not written—do so 
now. A vote will be asked for this 
session. A letter received after the 
voting will be too late. 

Tell your Congressman why your 
school—your town—your State— 
needs this bill. 

Ask him to vote for school con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries. Ask 
him to substitute HR 10764 for the 
Committee Bill —Legislation and Fed- 
eral Relations Division, NEA, March 
15, 1960. 

The notion that local and state 
taxes can pay for a major break- 
through is false—this was one of the 
strongest convictions I gained on my 
trip (of six months, visiting U. S. 
schools). It made sense, a century 
ago, to hitch education's horse to our 
real-estate buggy. Today, even if the 
nation’s fluid money were still in real 
estate—and it no longer is—local and 
state politics would make it im- 
possible to get enough of it into the 
schools to do the real job—RoBERT 
SHAYON, Saturday Review feature 
writer 
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Slippery Rock State College 


Health Testing Study 


State College, Slippery Rock, for 
the second time conducted a Com- 
munity-School Health Education 
Workshop in cooperation with the 
Inter-agency Planning Committee 
during the pre-session summer school, 
June 8-26, 1959. Enrolled in the 
workshop were nine physical educa- 
tion teachers, eleven registered nurses, 
who were employed as school nurses, 
and nine elementary teachers. 

The workshop provided opportuni- 
ties for participation in discussion 
groups, panels, and role playing; 
for consultation with outstanding re- 
source persons in various health areas ; 
for educational field trips; for ac- 
quaintance with audio-visual and 
other teaching aids and materials 
and evaluative procedures. 

During the third day of the work- 
shop, the faculty divided the work- 
shop members into four smaller 
groups for the purpose of choosing a 
problem of interest to them. Each 
group included the various profes- 
sions attending the workshop. 

The problems selected were: 
Group 1—Mental Health and Emo- 

tional Disturbances of the Child 
Group 2—Promoting the School 

Health Program 
Group 3—Adult Education 
Group 4—Food Fads and Health 

Hazards 

Meetings were held from 8:45 
a.m. until 2:30 p.m., five days a 
week. 

The purpose of this study was to 
evaluate and analyze the health 
knowledge of participants and to 
determine if there was a change 
either directly or indirectly as a 
result of the workshop. We also 
wanted to compare the 1959 results 
with the results obtained in 1958. 


Procedure 


The participants’ health knowledge 
was measured by means of an ob- 
jective, standardized written test, 
both at the beginning and end of the 
workshop. This was the same tech- 
nique used in 1958. 

The test selected for pretesting and 
retesting the workshoppers was Terry 
H. Dearborn’'s “College Health Know]- 
edge Test—Form A.” This test 
provides a valid, reliable, and com- 
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prehensive measure of achievement 
and diagnosis in the area of personal 
health knowledge. It is constructed 
specifically for use on the college 
level, but is suitable for informed 
adults. The test consists of a hun- 
dred multiple-choice (five alterna- 
tives) items sampling the following 
eleven areas: social and biological 
background; nutrition and diet; ex- 
cretion and cleanliness; exercise and 
body mechanics; fatigue and rest; 
mental hygiene; reproduction and 
heredity; prevention and control of 
disease; hygiene of eyes, ear, and 
teeth; hygiene of environment and 
the use of medical care and advice. 

The test was given to the partici- 
pants in the workshop without ad- 
vance notice. The pretest was given 
June 10, 1959. The students were not 
told the grade achieved nor were the 
examinations returned. Questions 
raised by the workshoppers were 
answered, but not encouraged. On 
June 25, 1959, the retest was given 
without notice and the same exami- 
nation was used. 


Analysis and Treatment of Data 


The results of the initial test were 
examined to determine the increase 
or decrease in correct answers by area 
for all the health and physical edu- 
cation teachers, nurses, and ele- 
mentary teachers who were enrolled 
in the workshop, and the areas of 
health about which the three pro- 
fessions knew most and about which 
they knew least. 

The results of the retest were ex- 
amined to determine the increase or 
decrease in correct answers by area 
for the entire group, for the individual 
professions, and for the groups ac- 
cording to the problems each had 
chosen. 

Finally the 1958 data was compared 
with 1959 results. 


Findings 


The scores on the examinations for 
the entire workshop group showed a 
+8.5 per cent in 1958 and a +4.7 
per cent in 1959. 

For the entire workshop group in 
the first examination the highest 
score achieved was in hygiene and 


environment, 82%; the lowest, in 
exercise and body mechanisms, 57%. 
In the second examination, the great- 
est increase in correct answers was in 
reproduction and heredity, 34. 


Discussion 


The health information that the 
workshop participants had, as re- 
vealed by the initial examination, 
averaged 17.3% more than ‘that of 
college freshmen. The retest indi- 
cated that this difference in health 
information increased to 22% by the 
end of the workshop. Having tested 
only one other group for comparison, 
we can only speculate on the results 
that might be obtained by testing 
other health and physical education 
teachers, elementary teachers, or 
nurses using a standardized exami- 
nation. The test results of last 
years workshop indicate close simi- 
larity to the 1959 workshop testing 
results. 

The findings of Gross and Davis 
in “The Journal of School Health,” 
No. 9, November, 1957, indicate that 
freshmen do the poorest on the Dear- 
born examination in the area of 
mental hygiene and best in hygiene 
and environment. Interestingly 
enough, our results in 1958 and 
1959 coincided quite well with these 
findings, indicating that the amount 
of information the teacher has in 
certain areas may be related to the 
amount and type that students ac- 
cumulate before entering college or 
that the health texts which are used 
in the schools are strong in certain 
areas and deficient in others. De- 
termining the competency of those 
who select the texts and the criteria 
used for selection might prove very 
enlightening. 

The increase in correct answers 
in certain areas may be associated 
with the participants’ interests and 
felt needs since there was no threat 
of a test or of grades. The subjects 
chosen by the groups seem to indicate 
that there is considerable interest 
in prevention and disease control, re- 
production and heredity, nutrition 
in educational techniques and mental 
hygiene. Exercise and body mechan- 
ics proved to be the weakest area for 
all groups and mental hygiene was 
next to the lowest for the 1959 group. 
These findings were very similar to 
the 1958 group results. 

The work accomplished in all of the 

(Continued on page 365) 
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Executive Council 


The 1960 Executive Council met 

at Headquarters, Harrisburg, Satur- 
day, February 20, at 9:00 a. m., with 
President Bertha P. Boyd presiding. 
Mr. Gabler opened the meeting with 
prayer. 
Rott Catt—Present were: A. N. 
Addleman, Elmer I. Bierman, Mrs. 
Bertha P. Boyd, Mark N. Burkhart, 
Irving T. Chatterton, Glenwood J. 
Crist, J. Kenneth Gabler, H. E. 
Gayman, Robert J. Haberlen, William 
H. Hertzog, Ralph D. Horsman, 
James M. Jennings, Joseph Kata, 
Paul W. Kutz, William H. Lee, 
Donald McKelvey, Mrs. Allene H. 
Masterson, Russell Patterson, 
Kenneth Pfeiffer, W. H. Sauvain, EF. 
Ray Shank, Henry J. Stoudt, G 
Baker Thompson. 

Absent but accounted for: Robert 
A. Beebe, Charles H. Boehm, Mrs. 
Audrey S. Graham, Mrs. Rachael C. 
Shupe. 

Kermit M. Stover, chairman of the 
Expanded Program and Building 
Committee; Lewis F. Adler, PSEA 
Attorney, and members of Head- 
quarters Staff met with the Council. 
Mrnutes—On motion of Mr. Stoudt, 
seconded by Mr. Burkhart, the 
minutes of the January 23 meeting 
were approved. 

THE PRESIDENT SpEAKS—President 
Boyd spoke of her activities since the 
last meeting of Council. These in- 
cluded, she said, conferences at Head- 
quarters, speaking to PSEA and PTA 
groups, a letter to Presidents of Local 
Branches, County Subareas, and 
Local Associations in which she sug- 
gested functional programs for these 
groups, and attendance at the AASA 
convention in Atlantic City. The 
latter, she stated, was highlighted by 
her opportunity to bring greetings 
from the PSEA at the 50th anniver- 
sary dinner of the University of 
Pittsburgh and the Pennsylvania 
breakfast attended by 383 Pennsyl- 
vanians. 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY REPORTS 
Financial—On motion of Mr. Patter- 
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son, seconded by Doctor Chatterton: 
Council approved the financial report 
of the Association for the month of 
January as presented by the Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Personnel—On motion of Mr. Bier- 
man, seconded by Mr. Jennings, 
Council approved the employment of 
Peggy R. Forman as receptionist- 
typist at $2600 a year and Jean Kohn 
as secretary at $3120 a year. 

STATE CONVENTION 

Theme—On motion of Mr. Burkhart, 
chairman, seconded by Mr. McKel- 
vey, Council approved as the theme 
for our annual State Convention— 
Superior Education in a Specialized 
Age. 

LEGAL ServicE—Mr. Adler referred 
to his report of activities and reported 
on a conference with an attorney 
which related to the termination of 
services of a member in Cumberland 
County who was employed as an in- 
structor in special education by the 
County Board. He also indicated 
that he had attended a hearing in the 
Department of Public Instruction in 
the Gentle case. 


Mr. Adler expressed concern that 
decisions of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in legal cases were 
no longer mimeographed and mailed 
to a selected list of people because of a 
reported lack of funds in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. It was 
the consensus of the Council that this 
matter be brought to the attention of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 


LEGISLATION 

In Harrisburg—Mr. Moser reported 
that subcommittees of the Legislative 
Committee had been appointed and 
each would proceed at once to study 
the problems assigned to it. He said 
a communication had been sent over 
his signature to chairmen of Local 
Legislative Committees requesting 
them to take immediate and vigorous 
steps to have all members of our 
Association register to vote, and vote 
in the primaries and the general 
election. 

In Washington, D. C—Mr. Hare re- 


ported on the progress of legislation 
for federal support for schools. He 
stated that a subcommittee of the 
House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee had approved a bill, providing 
for school construction only, for rec- 
ommendation to the full committee. 
It was generally believed, he said, 
that a bill limited to school construc- 
tion was the only type of legislation 
which would be approved by the 
House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. Mr. Hare reported that 
when the bill was under consideration 
by the House an effort would be made 
to include teachers’ salaries by amend- 
ment. 


Mr. Thompson reported that 
Doctor Carr stated that the NEA 
policy would be to oppose any federal 
aid bill if in its final provisions it did 
not include teachers’ salaries. 

Mrs. Boyd, President, reported she 
had received a letter from Senator 
Hugh Scott protesting the report of a 
visit to his office as it appeared in the 
February | issue of the Education 
Bulletin. He requested that his letter 
of February 16, giving his position on 
federal aid and his reasons for ob- 
jecting to the inclusion of salaries in 
the amendment to the federal aid bill, 
be printed in the Bulletin. 


It was the consensus of Council 
that this request be honored. 
NaTIONAL News By NEA STATE 
Directors—Mr. Gayman reported 
that at the recent meeting of the 
Board of Directors in Atlantic City, 
February 13 and 14, the State Di- 
rector from California presented and 
made a strong plea for an amendment 
to be presented and voted on at Los 
Angeles that would give excessive 
control and authority to the Board of 
Directors. He expressed opposition 
to this amendment. 

Mr. Stoudt reported that the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
had voted opposition to this proposal. 

Mr. Gayman, reporting further, 
expressed opposition to a proposed 
amendment which would set up 
degree qualifications for membership 
in the NEA. 

Doctor Addleman concurred in this 
point of view. 

Mr. Thompson, who served as 
chairman of a committee of the Board 
of Directors to study the reimburse- 
ment from NEA funds for delegates 
attending the NEA Convention, re- 
ported that the Board of Directors 
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approved the committee's recom- 
mendation that for the Los Angeles 
Convention reimbursement for such 
purposes should not exceed $75,000. 

On motion of Mr. Shank, seconded 
by Mr. Lee, Council voted that the 
allotment to each delegate from 
Pennsylvania from PSEA funds be 
reduced by the amount to be received 
from the NEA. 


Mr. Thompson said he was happy 
to report that John M. Lumley had 
recently been appointed director of 
the Legislative Division of the NEA 
in recognition of his able services. 
INFORMATION AND PROBLEMS 

Mr. Bierman reported action by 
the House of Delegates of the 
Eastern District that he was man- 
dated to report to the Executive 
Council. This action concerned a 
resolution that related to the termina- 
tion of the services of elected em- 
ployes of Headquarters Staff upon the 
attainment of age 70. After dis- 
cussion it was moved by Mr. Bier- 
man, seconded by Doctor Addleman, 
and carried that a committee of 
Council be appointed to study the 
problem with relation to future policy 
on retirement of staff members elected 
on a term basis. 

President Boyd appointed the fol- 
lowing subcommittee: William Lee, 
chairman, James Jennings, and Elmer 
Bierman. 

TIME OuT FoR REpoRTS 

Designation of NEA Delegates—Mrs. 
Boyd reported that on the basis of our 
NEA membership of 49,307 as of 
February 11, 1960, Pennsylvania is 
entitled to 103 delegates to the Los 
Angeles Convention of the NEA, 
June 26 to July 1. Of the 103 dele- 
gates, fourteen are delegates-at-large 
and twelve are ex officio. 

On motion of Mr. Kutz, seconded 

by Mr. Pfeiffer, Council approved the 
designation of delegates by the Pres- 
idents of the PSEA Districts. 
Local Branch Committee Liaison— 
Mr. Crist presented the request of the 
Local Branch Committee that the 
annual report form for Local Branch 
activities be mailed over the signature 
of the Executive Secretary represent- 
ing the Executive Council. 

On motion of Mr. Crist, seconded 
by Mr. Patterson, Council approved 
the request. 

Mr. Crist stated that the Local 
Branch Committee requested that he 
ascertain from Council the respon- 
sibility of the Local Branch Com- 
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mittee on Reorganization of Local 
Branches. Mr. Gayman replied that 
the minutes of the February 5-6 
meeting of the Local Branch Com- 
mittee contained the answer. Mr. 
Dunlap, chairman, “reminded the 
committee members that until Execu- 
tive Council provides the Committee 
with new directives, there is nothing 
the Committee can do at present to 
push the reorganization project for- 
ward.” 

Juvenile Delinquency—Mr. Gabler, 
chairman, reported on the recent 
meeting at Bedford of the three 
groups which constitute this com- 
mittee—Judges, welfare workers, and 
PSEA. Their immediate concern, he 
said, is the matter of communication 
with other groups that are active in 
the same problem. 

SOMETHING SpEcIAL—Special reports 
were made by two members of Head- 
quarters Staff on their specific as- 
signments and related staff activities. 

Miss Matthews, associate editor, 
spoke of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal which for 108 years has been 
the record of education in the State. 
She said the press run of the Journal 
was now 82,000; of the Education 
Bulletin, 39,500. She also outlined 
briefly other editorial activities which 
included the proceedings of the House 
of Delegates and other publications 
issued from Headquarters. 

Miss. Valero, consultant for Student 
PSEA and PFTA, spoke of the pur- 
pose and origin of PFTA and Student 
PSEA in the nation and in Pennsyl- 
vania. She described the movement 
as one of selective recruitment in the 
high school clubs and participation 
in professional organizations in col- 
lege chapters through the Student 
PSEA. She stated with pride that 
Pennsylvania was reported by the 
National organization as being a 
leader in this movement in the states 
of the Nation. She also spoke briefly 
of other services as a member of 
Headquarters Staff, such as con- 
ferences with beginning teachers, con- 
ferring with PTA groups, and ad- 
vising and speaking at Local Branch 
meetings. 

LUNCHEON—At 12:20 p. m., Council 
recessed for luncheon at the Harris- 
burger Hotel and at 1:30 went into 
executive session. 

(Mr. Kata and Mr. McKelvey did not 
attend the afternoon session.) 

Our Motto—ONwARD AND Up- 
WARD—Dr. Stover, chairman of the 


Expanded Program and Building 
Committee, said this motto fit ad- 
mirably the comments he was about 
to make. Headquarters Staff, he 
said, will move onward next week 
inasmuch as February 25 is moving 
day, following which temporary Head- 
quarters will be at 301 Market Street. 
Upward, he said, had significance 
because in the immediate future the 
contractors would begin erection of 
the new Headquarters building 

He then outlined the calendar,for 
construction, the requirements for 
payments to the contractor, and con- 
cluded with a plea for more active and 
vigorous reports of the life member- 
ship campaign to provide the funds 
necessary for construction of the 
building. 
STRUCTURE AND ORGANIZATION OF 
Loca, BRANCHES—Mr. Gayman 
made a progress report on structure 
and organization of Local Branches. 
He referred to studies that had been 
made. These studies, he indicated, 
made the problem of reorganization a 
very complex one rather than a simple 
one because of the many facets in our 
structure which contributed to the 
support of an active and vigorous 
PSEA and a well informed member- 
ship. Studies will be continued and a 
report will be presented at the next 
meeting of Council. 
New BusINEss 
Resignation of Donald Watts—Pre- 
sident Boyd reported the resignation 
of Donald Watts as a member of the 
Local Branch Committee and the ap- 
pointment, on recommendation of 
Mr. McKelvey, president of the Cen- 
tral-Western District, of Jack Tipton, 
Rockwood, former president of the 
Somerset County Local Branch. 
Conservation Education Laboratory for 
Teachers—Mr. Gayman presented a 
request from the Conservation Edu- 
cation Laboratory for Teachers, Penn- 
sylvania State University, for two 
scholarships at $60 each. No action 
was taken by Council. 
Request for Advertising—On motion of 
Mr. Hertzog, seconded by Mr. Crist, 
Council voted, in accordance with 
policy of the Association, not to ac- 
cept advertising from a commercial 
financial corporation. 
(At 2:30 Doctor Horsman and Mr. 
Haberlen withdrew.) 
Committee to Select Executive Secre- 
tary—Doctor Addleman presented a 
resolution concerning the develop- 
ment of a committee to consider the 
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selection of an executive secretary at 
such time as the term of the present 
Executive Secretary expires. Doctor 
Addleman stated that in presenting 
the resolution he was not pressing for 
immediate adoption but rather alert- 
ing Council to the need to give con- 
sideration to this problem. 

Mrs. Boyd stated that she, too, had 
given a great deal of thought to the 
same problem and that she was in 
sympathy with the idea that some 
constructive action should be taken. 
She stated, however, that she was not 
in full agreement with the first part of 
the resolution by which the members 
of the committee would be elected by 
the executive committees of the 
Districts, each District electing one 
member. She stated that in her 
opinion we should make sure that 
various levels of the profession are 
included on such a committee. 

Mr. Burkhart insisted also that 
there should be some guarantee that 
the various departments and sections 
of the Association have representation 
on the committee. 

Mr. Gabler suggested that inas- 
much as the members of Council had 
not had time to study the proposals 
in the resolution that this matter be 
placed on the agenda for the next 
meeting of Council. It was agreed 
that this should be done. 
Attendance of Vice President at 
WCOTP—Doctor Addleman stated 
that even though Council voted that 
as Vice President he should attend the 
meeting of WCOTP in 1960, he and 
Mrs. Addleman had no desire to go to 
Amsterdam. Rather he proposed and 
moved that in lieu of this trip Council 
transfer $1,000 from the general fund 
to the building fund. The motion 
was seconded by Mr. Bierman and 
carried 
Budget Committee—The President ap- 
pointed the following to the Budget 
Committee: Doctor Addleman, chair- 
man, Mr. Crist, Mr. Gabler, Doctor 
Horsman, Mr. Kutz, Mr. Stoudt, 
Mrs. Boyd. 

Staff Salary Schedule—On motion of 
Doctor Addleman, seconded by Mr. 
Patterson, Council directed the Execu- 
tive Secretary to work out a program 
of mathematical equalization of sala- 
ries for staff members according to 
years of service. 

ADJOURNMENT—At 3:00 p. m, on 
motion of Mr. Gabler, seconded by 
Mr. Crist, Council adjourned. 

—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 
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Committee on Legislation 


The Committee on Legislation met 

at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, 
Friday evening, February 5, 1960, at 
8:30 o'clock and Saturday morning, 
February 6, at 9:30, EST. 
Rott Catt—Present were: M. Isabel 
Epley, Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, Kenneth 
D. Frantz, H. E. Gayman, Harry K. 
Gerlach, Mrs. Elizabeth R. Haas, 
Allen C. Harman, Fred L. Marshall, 
Joseph W. Sandy, Joseph Siegman, 
chairman, Charles D. Sproul, and 
James H. Williams. 

Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, President; 
A. C. Moser, Harold J. Koch, David 
F. Stafford of Headquarters Staff, and 
Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, met 
with the committee. 

OPENING REMARKS OF CHAIRMAN— 
Chairman Siegman thanked the com- 
mittee for his re-election as chairman. 
He welcomed the two new members, 
Kenneth D. Frantz and Allen C. 
Harman. Mr. Siegman also thanked 
the committee and staff members for 
their expressions of sympathy on the 
death of his father. 

MinuTtEs—On motion of’ Mr. Mar- 
shall, seconded by Mr. Gerlach, the 
minutes of the December 1, 1959, 
meeting were approved. 
CoMMUNICATIONS—Gilmore B. Sea- 
vers, chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the Pennsylvania Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, ex- 
pressed the gratitude of the Congress 
for the opportunity of working jointly 
with the PSEA in the 1959 session and 
expressed a desire to continue such 
joint effort in the next session. 

David H. Stewart, president of the 
Pennsylvania Retired School Em- 
ployes’ Association, thanked the com- 
mittee for its assistance in the enact- 
ment of Act 554, H. B. 2363. 

Arthur M. Felker, superintendent 
of Snyder County schools, forwarded 
to the committee a strong resolution 
adopted by the County Board which 
included a new formula for dis- 
tributing school subsidies. The com- 
mittee noted the statement with ap- 
proval. 

Raymond W. Coldren, Uniontown, 
requested continued support for legis- 
lation permitting purchase of credit 
for service in the Red Cross, USO, and 
other similar auxiliary war-time ser- 
vices. 

LEGISLATIVE Acts oF 1959—The 
Committe reviewed the action of the 
1959 General Assembly on bills in- 


troduced or supported by PSEA as 
well as all other education bills en- 
acted. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF JUSTICE RULING #155 ON 
Act 656—Mr. Stafford reported on 
the response of Local Branch pres- 
idents to the questionnaire on com- 
pliance with this ruling. He in- 
formed the committee that the staff 
of the Department of Public In- 
struction with some assistance from 
the PSEA Research Staff is making a 
thorough check on all districts not 
complying. Letters are sent by the 
Department of Public Instruction to 
such districts calling attention to the 
power of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to withhold appropria- 
tions to these districts. The com- 
mittee expressed approval of this 
action. 

LEGISLATION IN THE 1960 GENERAL 
AssEMBLY—Mr. Moser reported on 
the “ground rules’’ adopted by the 
House of Representatives as em- 
bodied in House Rule 13.1. The com- 
mittee discussed the possibilities of a 
subsidy bill in the 1960 session under 
this rule. 

It was moved by Mr. Marshall, 
seconded by Mrs. Fisher, that the 
committee reaffirm its stand on the 
provisions in H. B. 1108 as introduced 
in the 1959 General Assembly and if 
rule 13.1 permitted, the bill be in- 
troduced at the most opportune time. 
Motion carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Marshall, 
seconded by Mr. Sandy, that the 
committee explore the possibilities of 
a tax program to provide the funds 
for implementing H. B. 1108. Motion 
carried. 

RESOLUTION 99 SERIAL No. 104, 
PRINTER'S No. 1617—The committee 
considered the provisions of the re- 
solution which establish a Governor's 
Committee to study and report 
educational problems. 

RETIREMENT LEGISLATION—On 
motion of Mrs. Haas, seconded by 
Mr. Sproul, the committee referred 
all retirement bills to the Retirement 
Problems Committee. 

On motion of Mr. Marshall, second- 
ed by Mr. Williams, the committee 
recessed at 10:30 p. m. to reconvene 
at 9:30 a. m., Saturday, February 6. 
CONTINUING LEGISLATIVE PRO- 
BLEMS—A list of bills not enacted by 
the 1959 General Assembly was given 
to members of the committee. These 
bills dealt with sabbatical leave, com- 
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munity colleges and area teclinical 
schools, scholarships and loans to 
students, certification, subsidies, sala- 
ries, length of school term and school 
day, kindergartens and age of begin- 
ners, school buildings, reorganization 
and consolidation of school districts, 
and school finance. Additional areas 
of legislation discussed included ex- 
tension and adult education, special 
education including the gifted, and 
summer schools. 

Thecommittee authorized the chair- 
man to appoint subcommittees and 
assign to them related areas of legis- 
lation which the committee had dis- 
cussed. 

On motion of Mr. Marshall, second- 
ed by Miss Epley, the committee re- 
ferred all bills dealing with certifica- 
tion to the TEPS Commission for 
study, appraisal, and recommenda- 
tion. Motion carried. 
DEVELOPMENT OF PoLicy AND PRO- 
CEDURES TO PROMOTE THE LEGIS- 
LATIVE PROGRAM—The committee 
considered the “Observations and 
Suggestions for PSEA Legislative 
Program, 1960" made by A. N. Addle- 
man, vice president, PSEA; coopera- 
tion with other interested organiza- 
tions; activities of PSEA District and 
Local Legislative Committees and 
contact personnel in promoting the 
PSEA legislative program. By mutual 
agreement the chairman was author- 
ized to name a subcommittee to pre- 
pare a statement of policy and pro- 
cedures in these areas. 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION—A report on 
federal legislation by Fred P. Hare 
was presented. The committee noted 
the outstanding work of Senator 
Joseph S. Clark of Pennsylvania in 
sponsoring and supporting the NEA 
amendments that provide direct 
grants to the states to include teach- 
ers’ salaries in the school construction 
bill, S-8. Members were urged to 
write letters of appreciation to Senator 
Clark. 
ADJOURNMENT—On motion of Mr. 
Marshall, seconded by Mr. Sproul, 
the meeting was adjourned at 2:30 
p. m. 

—Haroip J. Kocn, 

Acting Secretary 


Student PS9EA-PFTA 


The Student PSEA-PFTA Com- 
mittee met February 5 and 6 with 
Lois Harner acting as chairman in the 
absence of Harold Benda. The Com- 
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mittee reviewed its budget, heard a 
report on the status of membership 
in Student PSEA and in PFTA, and 
discussed plans for the activities of 
the two groups in 1960, including 
their conventions to be held in April. 

Subcommittees on Student PSEA 
Brochure and on District Constitu- 
tions reported. 


Each member of the Committee re- 
ported on activities within his Dis- 
trict. A Newsletter in the process of 
production was shown to members of 
the Committee—Lucy A. VALERO, 
Secretary 
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Yours...for the Asking 


PSJ's advertisers offer excellent ideas for 
the teacher who watches for them. You 
must write directly to some of the firms 
for their material. If you use the con- 
venient coupon below, your namg will be 
passed on to the advertisers whose material 
is listed. They will send the material di- 
rectly to you. 

148. INFORMATION on part-time or summer 

opportunity demonstrating Safety prod- 

ucts to new mothers. (Babee. benda 

Corporation) 

CaTALoc of social studies, science, and 

reading programs with LOOK-READ- 

LEARN books covering ten important 

—" areas. (Melmont Publishers, 

nc. 

PACKET containing 

motels, and guest houses; calendar 

of summer 1960 events; and train, 
plane, and bus schedules into Atlantic 

City. (City of Atlantic City) 

51. EUROPEAN ADVENTURES for 1960 is an 
8-page folder that lists two itineraries 
and includes helpful comments re- 
garding foreign travel. (Nomad Tours) 

53. LITERATURE on Orient cruises. Indi- 
cate interest in First Class, Economy 
Class, Cargoliners, Round-the-World, 
Reduced-fare Holiday Cruises, Cruises 
between New York and California. 
(American President Lines) 

63. BRocHuRE on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of 
Africa. Describes itinerary and gives 
costs for 20 countries in 70 days, 


151, 


152. lists of hotels, 


82. 


103. 


106. 


123. 


125. 


129. 


139. 


142. 


147. 


145, 


summer 1960. (Europe Summer Tours) 
Sweet Set-Up shows how students or 
PTA can make money this spring for 
class trips, memorials, equipment, 
etc., with sale of pecan candies in 
boxes “personalized” with picture of 
school group. (Stuckey’s, Inc.) 
FRANCE, a 16-page booklet, in color, 
contains helpful information on what 
to see and look for in various regions 
of France. Included will be informa- 
tion on Eurailpass, the one ticket that 
is good for two months of unlimited 
railroad travel in 13 European coun- 
tries. (French National Railroads) 
BULLETIN lists the complete schedule 
of summer sessions courses. _ Indi- 
vidual program and departmental 
brochures available upon request. 
(Syracuse University) 

BrocHure of sample gift tie ribbon 
and gift wrap paper. It suggests ways 
to earn money for group activities. 
(Ideal Gift Tie) 

Poison Ivy Posters for classroom 
display—11”’ x 14” in color illustrating 
and describing Poison Ivy, Oak, and 
Sumac. Also miniatures for distribu- 
tion to pupils. Indicate quantity de- 
sired. (Ivy-Dry Corporation) 
WESTERN SUMMER Tours, 80-page 
booklet describes all-expense escorted 
vacation tours of the West. (Union 
Pacific Railroad) 

CaTaLoG of the Graduate Summer 
School for Teachers. The curriculum 
includes courses in art, astronomy, 
biology, chemistry, economics, ge- 
ology, psychology. (Wesleyan Univer- 
sit 

acu CAREER IN ART. Questions and 
answers about careers in advertising 
art: illustration, photography, in- 
dustrial, interior and fashion design, 
fashion illustration, fabric design, and 
art teaching. vocational guide. 
(Philadelphia Museum of Art) 


. BROCHURE on rubber stamp teaching 


aids. Of interest to teachers up to 
about fourth grade. (Summit In- 
dustries) 

FoLpDERS covering sight-seeing tours 
in more than 140 cities, in national 
parks and vacation areas of the 50 
United States, Canada, and Mexico, 
and other regions through the Western 
Hemisphere. Indicate what spots you 
expect to visit. (The Gray Line 
Association) 

INFORMATION on special rates for 
educators and group tours to New 
York City. (Great Northern Hotel) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 
53. 
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Available in 
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New Books 








Focus on Values in Elementary Education. 
Laura Zirbes. 250 pp. Putnam. $4.50 
The author draws upon her lifetime of 

close identification with diverse aspects of 
elementary education in her preparation of 
this casebook for pre-service and in-service 
use. Many of the instances presented have 
been lifted from the continuities in which 
they were set. Others are presented in their 
original contexts. All will serve as concrete 
challenges to the improvement of teaching, 
learning, and living in today’s elementary 
schools. She presents the outlook of public 
education today, describes developmental 
teaching and the case instance approach. An 
interesting chapter tells about a vicarious 
summer school experience. The remainder 
of the first 132 pages deal with elementary 
education in retrospect and transition and 
challenge to value-guided advance. The 
remaining pages are devoted to case studies— 
eight in all. A bibliography and case finder 
complete the book. 

Administration and Supervision in the Ele- 
mentary School. R. V. Cramer and O. E. 
Domian. 534 pp. Harper. $5.50 
This book is designed to aid the school 

personnel in developing a more effective ele- 
mentary school. Throughout the volume, 
the relationship of administration, super- 
vision, and instruction is emphasized, and a 
cooperative attack or a team approach is 
advocated. The leadership role of the 
principal and the key instructional position 
of the classroom teacher are stressed. The 
elementary school is not treated as an in- 
dependent school unit but as an integral part 
of a minimum program of twelve or more 
years. The chapters are grouped around 
six major areas: The principles and pur- 
poses of elementary education, the growth 
of the elementary school, the development 
and organization of the elementary school 
curriculum, pupil personnel administration, 
elementary school staff and facilities, and 
the effectiveness of elementary schools. 

Algebra: Its Big Ideas and Basic Skills. Book 
ll. D. J. Aiken, K. B. Henderson, R. E. 
Pingry. 448 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill. 
$4.20 


In this revision, special care has been 
exercised in the treatment of number, vari- 
able, relation, function, equation, inequali- 
ties, and probability, among others. Chap- 
ters 1, 10, 14, and 17 of the second edition 
have been extensively revised. In the trig- 
onometry chapter, the presentation is 
based on the concept of function with em- 
phasis upon the analytic aspects of trig- 
onometry. In the probability chapter, the 
ideas of sample space, binomial distribution, 
and statistical inference are included. 

The Teaching of Speaking and Listening in the 
Elementary School. Wilbert Pronovost. 
348 pp. Longmans, Green. $4.50 
Intended to be a guide to the development 

of effective speaking and listening through 

the integration of this training into the 
regular curriculum, this text includes meth- 
ods and materials for improving ability to 
select and organize ideas in talks and dis- 

“ussions, speak distinctly and expressively, 

and listen critically and appreciatively. The 

methods and materials are described through 
illustrative lessons which correlate language 
arts instruction with social studies, science, 
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arithmetic, music, and other elementary 
school subjects. Attention is given to the 
problems of individual differences, including 
those of the gifted and of the mentally and 
physically handicapped. 


Mealtime. Bess V. Oerke. 640 pp. Illus. 

Chas. A. Bennett 

This book has been designed for students 
of an advanced high school foods course. 
It is assumed that the students have com- 
pleted a ninth or tenth grade course. Daily 
diet needs are based on the “basic four” plan 
throughout. The book incorporates sug- 
gestions made by consultants, other teach- 
ers, and several state and city curriculum 
guides. The author recommends that 
students be encouraged to take their text- 
book home. Reading assignments, the 
making of record forms, activity investiga- 
tions, and home laboratory experiences 
might best be tied to textbook use at home. 
This time-tried practice has helped promote 
parental recognition of academic courses. 


They Came to Pennsylvania. Lucille Wallower 
with Teaching Procedures by Ellen 
Wholey, Principal, John Wister School, 
Philadelphia. 160 pp. Penns Valley Pub- 
lishers 
This is the story of the people who came 

to Pennsylvania from the discovery of 

America through colonial times until now. 

Each chapter is arranged for the teacher to 

present to the class ing, new words, 

and questions. Each chapter is reviewed 
with emphasis on facts, feelings, skills, and 
map work. In addition, there are many 
class projects suggested. Illustrations add 
to the teaching value of the book. Miss 
Wallower wrote and illustrated the story. 





Education in a Free Society. Pitcairn-Crabbe 
Foundation. Lecture Series 2, Wolume Il. 
62 pp. University of Pittsburgh Press. $3 
This volume includes three lectures given 

during the past year by an historian, a col- 

lege president, and a philosopher. Henry 

Steele Commager'’s * ‘Quantity and Quality 

in Higher Education” analyzes historically 

and comparatively the forces and ideas 
which have shaped American higher edu- 
cation, and argues a number of propositions 
as guides to its future development. In 
The Liberating Arts,’ Robert W. McEwen 
examines the confusions of purpose and the 
specific problems which beset the under- 
graduate liberal arts college, and defines its 
role in higher education. Brand Blanshard 
poses the fundamental question, “What Is 

Education For?’’; provides an answer, and 

searchingly considers its specific implica- 

tions for ‘‘educated"* men and women. 


The Discipline of Education and America's 
Future. L.D.Haskew. 60 pp. University 
of Pittsburgh Press. $1.50 
In the Horace Mann Lecture, Doctor 

Haskew describes Education's First Signif- 

icance—Its Central Concern Is Schooling; 

Education's Second Significance—It De- 

velops a Discipline, Coordinates a Cur- 

riculum, and Serves as a Social Institution, 
and Education's Third Significance—It Has 

Potency as a Social Institution. 

The Secondary School Curriculum. E. A. 
Krug. 568 pp. Harper. $6 
Concerned with what is taught in grades 

seven through twelve, this book presents in- 


formation relevant to the issues in secondary 
school curriculum today and in the next 
several decades, considers objectively the 
various points of view involved in these 


issues, and suggests approaches to the res- 


olution of these issues in school practice. 
Dealing with the entire instructional pro- 
gram of junior-senior and four-year high: 
schools, the book emphasizes classroom 
studies more than extra-class activities, and 
discusses the choice and organization of con- 
tent rather than techniques of curriculum 
planning. There is specific treatment of 
problems and issues in each of the twelve 
major instructional fields. 
Guidance in Elementary Education. Revised 
- D. Willey. 462 pp. Harper. 
6 


This new edition is 200 pages shorter. It 
places less emphasis on human growth and 
development and puts more stress on the 
understanding of guidance concepts and 
techniques. This makes the text more 
adaptable to workshops summer school ses- 
sions, and to a crowded schedule of courses 
in elementary teacher-training curricula. 
All of the case studies, illustrations, and 
study questions that teachers have found 
most useful appear again in the revision, 
supplemented by new ones. There are, in 
addition, chapter summaries and references. 


Safe Living. Harold T. Glenn. 288 pp. 
Illus. Study Guide Keyed to the Textbook. 
72 pp. Chas. A. Bennett 
This teaching tool is profusely illustrated 

with action pictures and humorous cartoons 

to attract the eye and to lighten the subject 
matter Each picture serves to explain and 
draw the reader's attention to a safety 
message. The first chapter is designed to 

show the youngster that safety is an im- 

portant part of any well-planned activity. 

Then follow chapters on school safety, home 

safety, outdoor safety, safety at work, and 

safety during emergencies. The tenth 
chapter is on pedestrian safety ; the eleventh, 
on driving safety. 


English in Action. Seventh Edition. J. C. 
Tressler and Others. Course 1, $3.60, 
Teacher's Edition, $3.60; Course 2, $3.60, 
Teacher's Edition, $3.60; Course 3, $3. 16, 
Teacher's Edition, $3. 16; Course 4, $3. 16, 
Teacher's Edition, $3.76. Illus. Heath 


This is a program for grades 9-12. Over 
50 per cent of the material in this edition is 
new. The sections on reading, on thinking, 
on critical analysis have been strengthened. 
The edition calls attention to attentive 
listening and intelligent judging. It has 
expanded its discussion of the mass media, 
which are treated in all grades. It presents 
grammar not as a sterile discipline, but as a 
means of communication. The grammar 
program helps students speak and write ef- 
fective sentences, test the correctness of 
their sentences, punctuate to convey mean- 
ing, and understand writing that may be 
intricate or difficult. In the Teacher's 
Manuals, there are syllabi for both normal 
and slow groups and additional projects for 
the gifted student. A suggested program 
coordinating language activities with gram- 
mar and language usage exercises is also in- 
cluded. 


The Savention Re Teachers: Curriculum Pro- 
grams. National Commission 
on Aes aff : aie and Professional 
Standards, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth ae N. W., Wash- 
ington 6-D. C. $35 

This book’ is the ai of the National 

TEPS Conference held at the University of 

Kansas in June, 1959. This conference de- 

voted its discussions to the changes neces- 

sary in teacher education curriculums to 
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Temple University 


- A wide selection of graduate and undergraduate 





courses is offered to teachers, school 





principals and superintendents. 








Most classes will be held in Curtis Hall, the recently completed, modern, 
entirely air-conditioned classroom building on the University Campus. 


THREE SESSIONS WILL BE GIVEN 


PRE-SESSION REGULAR SESSION SECOND SESSION 
Monday, June 27 
Friday, August 5 





Monday, August 8 to 
Friday, August 26 


Monday, June 6 to 
Friday, June 24 


Registration 
Registration Friday, June 24 Registration 
Friday, June 3 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. Friday, August 5 


Saturday, June 25 


9 a.m. to 11 a.m. 9 am. to 2 p.m. 








9 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


Foreign studytours are offered in French, Music, Art, Education, History, and Social Welfare. 


OFFICE HOURS For further information write or visit 


Daily: DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Saturday: TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


9 a.m, to 12 Noon Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Penna. 
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FREE FOLDERS 
ON SIGHT-SEEING 
EVERYWHERE! 


Here’s the best of sight-seeing in the 50 
United States, Canada, Mexico, the Carib- 


bean Islands, and Central America. In 120 | 


cities and national parks, Gray Line Sight- 
seeing Companies offer ‘‘official’’ tours. 
You'll get more out of your trip when you 
“Go Gray Line.’’ Our expert guides see to 
that. Gray Lines’ big-windowed buses 
eliminate your driving, parking and map- 
reading problems, too. Concentrate on 
what you see. Learn more. Bring more 
“home” to your students. Tell us where 
you're going and get your free folder. 





Modern deluxe Crown Coach, designed 
especially for Gray Line Sight-seeing. 





The Gray Line 
Box 37 
Los Angeles 51, California 


| want to visit (name 
of city or area). Send folder to: 





Name 
Address 
City. State 


eee. 
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provide outstanding teachers for the future. 
Some of the recommendations include the 
provision of a comprehensive program of 
general education in the student's first two 
years of college, raising teacher certifica- 
tion standards, a requirement that a teacher 
be able to communicate in another lan- 
guage besides his own, and that he should 
have some systematic understanding of 
literature, philosophy, mathematics, the 
social and behavioral sciences, and physical 
and life sciences. 


Addresses of Book Companies 


The addresses of the publishers of the 

books reviewed are: 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe 
St., Peoria, Ill. 

Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y 


D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 119 W. 40th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Penns Valley Publishers, Inc., State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, 210 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 
15, Pa; 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 


ae Tomorrow's ScHoots. AASA. 

0. 

A FIRSTHAND REPORT ON SOVIET SCHOOLS. 
Based on a Trip through the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics by a Group of 
64 American Educators. Division of 
Travel Service. $1 

INTERACTION IN LEARNING: IMPLICATIONS 
FOR TELEVISION. Report of Seminar 
held at NEA Headquarters, January 31- 
February 3, 1959. Division of Audio- 
Visual Instructional Service. $1 

QUALITY-OF-SERVICE PROVISIONS IN SALARY 
SCHEDULES, 1958-59. Research Report, 
1959-R24, Public School Salaries Series. 
Research Division. $0.75 


| SALARY SCHEDULE MAXIMUMS FOR SCHOOL 


ADMINISTRATORS, 1959-60, Urban Dis- 
tricts 100,000 and Over in Population. 
Research Report, 1960-R1. Research 
Division. $0.75 
ScHoo. ExpENSE COMPARED WITH TOTAL 
City Expense, 1958, (130 Cities over 
25,000 in Population). Circular No. 1, 
1960. Educational Research Service. 
AASA and Research Division. $0.50 
TEACHING RESOURCES FOR THE KINDER- 
GARTEN-PRIMARY TEACHER. Department 
of Kindergarten-Primary Education. $1 
The above publications may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 
— ae Street, N. W., Washington 


? 


| U. S. Government 


Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare, Office of Education 

ADULT EDUCATION IN PuBLIC SCHOOLS, 
1940-56. Data on Enrollment, Instruc- 
tional Personnel, and Expenditures. Cir- 
cular No. 602. $0.20 

ANNUAL MEETING, The President's Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, May 7-8, 1959, Washing- 
ton, D. é 

ENROLLMENT, TEACHERS, AND SCHOOL- 
HOUSING in Full-Time Public Elementary 
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Nineteen Sixty 





WILL BE A DIFFERENT 
KIND OF SUMMER 


With so much that's new to see 
and do... 
to tell you here... 


and too much 


Send for 
Atlantic City’s 


— 
1960 BLUE BOOK 


72 pages of illustrations and 








P 


Write Room T-9, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, NJ. 





CAMP KOKATOSI 
RAYMOND, MAINE 
For Business and Professional 
Women and Girls 


Wide lake, sandy beach, individual cabins. 
125 acres open fields, lovely woodlands. All 
land and water sports. Picnics, trips, nature 
study, bird walks. Activity when you want 
it, every opportunity for rest and quiet if 
you prefer it. No routine. Complete freedom 
and relaxation in friendly informal atmos- 
phere. A new concept in vacations designed 
to ve present enjoyment, return you to 
work and play with rested mind, revitalized 
hl Booklet upon request. Ruth D. Chase, 
rector. 














$580 to $1020 air and / or ship 


$1298—10 weeks, all expenses 


CALIFORNIA and NEA 


4 weeks 


2 weeks: cruise, plays 


WEST COAST TOUR 


6 weeks—$498, 26 states 
write 
MRS. DAISY DORSEY 
504 Elizabeth Ave. 
South Charleston 3, W. Va. 
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and Secondary Day repeals, Fall, 1959. 
Circular No. 604. $0.25 

SMALL ScHOoLts ARE GRowiING LARGER. 
A Statistical Appraisal. The Rural 
School Survey. Cheever No. 601. $0.20 

TEACHER TURNOVER IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
1957-58. Circular No. 608. $0.30 
These publications may be secured from 

the Superintendent of uments, U. S. 

spe Printing Office, Washington 


Miscellaneous 


Ford Founda- 
477 Madison 


THE APPRENTICE EXPERTS. 
tion, Office of Reports, 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Books For You. A List for Leisure Read- 
ing for Use by Students in Senior High 
Schools. National Council of Teachers 
of English, 704 S. Sixth St., Champaign, 
Ill. $0.60 

BricHTt Spot, Dark Spot! How Georgia 
Rates in Education. Report to the Gov- 
ernor and the Genera! Assembly. State 
Department of Education, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia 

COSTUMES DE FRANCE. Map of France in 
Color, 23” x 27”, featuring 32 regional 
costumes and 14 coifs. Valentine To- 
none, P.O. 882, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey. $2.25 

FRANCE UNDER DE GAULLE. Headline 


Series, No. 139. Foreign Policy Assn., 
Inc., 345 E. 46th St., New York 17, 
N. Y. $0.35 


IMPROVING SCHOOL PLANT MAINTENANCE. 
Ninth Annual Custodians Workshop, 
June 15-17, 1959. Pennsylvania School 
Study Council, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, 110 Burrowes Bldg., University 
Park 

PANORAMA TEACHING THROUGHOUT THE 
Worvtpb. Education in Africa. WCOTP 
ANNUAL Report including a Summary of 
the Proceedings of the Assembly of Dele- 
gates, Washington, 1959. World Con- 
ederation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession, 1227 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, | 3 oe 

THE SCANDINAVIAN SEMINAR. Study Pro- 
gram in Denmark, Finland, Norway, or 
Sweden. Scandinavian Seminar, 127B 
E. 73rd St., New York 21, N 

TEACHING GUIDE FOR TENTH YEAR MATHE- 
MATIcS. A Cooperative Project of the 
Division of Curriculum Development and 
the Division of High Schools. Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 
Publication Sales Office, 110 Livingston 
St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. $1.50 

TEACHING READING TO INTELLECTUALLY 
GIFTED CHILDREN. The Reading Bulletin, 
No. 101. Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Teachers 
Service Division, 150 Tremont St., Boston 


11, Mass. 
A Book List for Junior 


Your READING. 
High Schools. National Council of 
S. Sixth Se., 


Teachers of English, 704 
Champaign, Ill. $0.75 


oe 


Local Branches 


The Committee on Local Branches 
held its first meeting in 1960 on 
February 5 and 6. Chairman Ray- 
mond L. Dunlap presided and the 
Committee reviewed its 1959 activi- 
ties and discussed plans for the Penn 
Hall Workshop to be held August 
7-12.—HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH, 
Secretary. 
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Some of the rewards that come to your 
pupils when they study 


SEEING THROUGH ARITHMETIC 


by Hartung, Van Engen, and Knowles 


POWER that comes from understanding 


the number system 


POWER that comes from knowing how 
to analyze problems and make equations 
POWER that comes from insight into 
mathematical relationships 








For a fresh approach to grammar and 
composition in ninth and tenth grades . . . 


. « « two new books: 


GUIDE TO MODERN ENGLISH for Grade 9 


GUIDE TO MODERN ENGLISH for Grade 10 
by Corbin, Blough, Vander Beek, and Gerber 





SCOTT, FORESMAN 


AND COMPANY 


19-00 Pollitt Drive 


Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


The new Guide to Modern English books 
are designed to help high-school stu- 
dents discover what English can do for 
them. Each chapter begins with stu- 
dents’ own problems in writing a para- 
graph or giving a talk, their questions 
about words, their troubles with gram- 
mar, spelling, and punctuation. An 
album of recordings, Spoken English, is 
available to accompany the program. 

















Thousands 








eg it in your class 
for 10 Days FREE! 


Complete set PE eal 6 
Illustrated Stamps, Ink 
Pad and Desk-Top Stamp 
Display Rack. Return Set 
in 10 days if not fully 
satisfied! 


STAMP SETS. 


watch your 
PRIMARY PUPILS 
ia -3-) oLelalo mm ie) 


Picture -Language 


RUBB 


Marking papers with 


tela alate, 





ER-STAMP ILLUSTRATIONS 


@ makes corrected papers interesting to children 
® encourages pride and desire for improvement 


in use 


schools all over the 
country. 


FREE 


Extra Stamp 
accom panies 






City. 


(0 SEND SET ee 6 RUBBER STAMPS, INK PAD, RACK 
plus EXTRA S 


(1 SEND SIX KITS AT $3.95 EA. 
(1) SEND KIT | WILL PAY IN 10 DAYS OR RETURN 
KIT. 


ES a ae _ 


Address__ wi 


Very Geed © saves time, simplifies teachers’ comments 


PICTURE-LANGUAGE expresses criticism in the child’s language . . 
pupil and teacher closer in the desire for improvement and character building. 
Dozens of schools have proved the practical value of SUMMIT RUBBER 
Prove —— helpfulness in your school, without obligation. 


m|1 Kit $4.50 © 6 Kits $3.95 Ea. 


brings 


Pad (Green ink) for each kit when money f 
order. 4 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED S 
SEND COUPON NOW VY 
tS I es tS Se we a 


P. O. BOX 607 © Highland Park, III 









TAMP PAD. ENCLOSED is $4.50 


TOTAL $23.70 








State. 


Zone 





School 


Grade. 
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Books Received 


Channel ene 159 Northern Blvd., Great 
Neck, N. Y.: 
THE pdfs TREE Community. G. A. 
Smith. $5 

Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 
GrowInc Up To Love, SEX, AND MaAr- 
RIAGE. S.L. Sands. $3 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 750 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.: 
You AND. Your Wortp. $3.68. You 
AND Your Resources. $3.96. You 
AND SCIENCE. $4.84. Science for Better 
Living Series. New Edition. P. F. 
Brandwein, L. G. Hollingworth, A. D. 
Beck, Anna E. Burgess, and Violet 
Strahler 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y.: 
Usinc MatuHematics. Big Ideas and 
Basic Skills. Second Edition. K. B. 
Henderson and R. E. Pingry. $4.16 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
To Str, WitH Love. E.R. Braithwaite. 
$3.50 


Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, 
N . 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION FOR THE LAYMAN. 
A Bibliography. Selected and Annotated 
by Margaret E. Monroe and Jean 
Stewart. $5 

Science Materials Center, Division of The 
Library of Science, 59 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y.: 
SPACE SoNGs (Songs to Learn By). Lyrics 
by Hy Zaret; Music by Lou Singer. 
SINGING SCIENCE ReEcorp. 33-1/3 RPM 





FOR LEASE OR SALE—Atlantic City, N.J., 
332 N. Maine Ave., Ocean Front corner- 
brick bldg 2—five room apts.—2 baths or use 
as 10 rooms—gas heat—hot water—suitable 
children’s nursery school or summer enterprise 
—Mrs. Goodhart, Atlantic City 5-8973, 


write or call. 





| designated for French-, 


University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 
13, Pa.: 
PENNSYLVANIA CONSTITUTIONAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT. Rosalind L. Branning. $6 


Temple University Host to 
Foreign Language Teachers 


The spring meeting of the Pennsy]l- 
vania State Modern Language Asso- 
ciation will be held at Temple Uni- 
versity in Philadelphia on Saturday, 
May 14. Anne Guthrie, an accredited 
representative for the International 
Alliance of Women to the Economic 
and Social Council of the United 
Nations, will be the principal speaker 
at the afternoon session. 

The morning will be devoted to 
group meetings. The American As- 
sociation of Teachers of French, the 
AAT of German, the AAT of Italian, 
the AAT of East European and 
Slavic Languages, the AAT of Span- 
ish and Portuguese will hold their 
meetings at 10:00 a.m. in the new, 
air-conditioned Curtis Hall. 

Luncheon will be served in Mitten 
Hall Club Room. The price is $2.85. 
Reservations are to be sent to Andrew 
Quiroli, Romance Language Depart- 
ment, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia 22, before May |. Those attend- 
ing are asked to indicate at which 
table they wish to sit as tables will be 
German-, 











HARRISBURG 


NATIONAL BANK * TRUST COMPANY 











Harrisburg’s Oldest National Bank 
Member F.D.1.C. 











EUROPE 


We'll see the ye plus Russia, Scandinavia, 

Yugoslavia & N. Africa. A different trip — for 

the young in spirit who don’t want to be herd: 

around. Also shorter trips. ae priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, BoxS — Pasadena, California 











CAMP COUNSELORS 


Girls’ camp in Maine seeks experienced young 
women teachers for dramatics, music, crafts, 
tennis, teamsports, riding, sailing, riflery. 
Salaries range from $300 to $575 depend- 
ing on experience. + Rm. Bd., Laundry 
clothing allowance and transportation 
allowance. 
Write fully to Allen nen 300 Central Park 
West, New York 24, 








PITTSBURGH 





KURTZ BROS. 
CLEARFIELD, PA. 


“Movert) PAPERS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL NEED 


PAOLI, PA 
(Suburban Philadelphia) 
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Italian-, Russian-, Spanish-speaking 
guests. Nora B. Thompson, Harriton 
High School of Lower Merion, Rose- 
mont, is general chairman. 


Easter Legends and Symbols 
RUBY LEE ADAMS 
Nashville, Tennessee 


“ples is a moveable festival; that 
is, it is not fixed to one particular 
day but moves backward or forward 
according to the full moon of the 
spring equinox. Its celebration ranges 
between March 22 and April 25. The 
earliest Easter in this century was on 
March 23, 1913, and the latest was 
on April 25, 1943. 


The egg, which has been connected 
with Easter from remotest ages, natu- 
rally suggests a symbol of creation or 
new birth; though it is a question 
whether many of the children who 
amuse themselves by the breaking of 
the Easter egg know that it has the 
significance of ‘opening the new period 
marked by Easter.” The Easter egg 
roll, which originated in Europe, is 
still enjoyed on the White House lawn 
in Washington at Easter time, a 
quaint old custom introduced into a 
modern setting by Dolly Madison. 


The Easter Lily is a symbol of 
purity and resurrection. Everybody, 
even the naked savages, dresses up 
at Easter time. To this custom we 
owe the Easter bonnet. But it is 


| natural to dress up at the period in 
| which all nature blooms with new 


life. It is said ‘that a person must 
have some part of his dress new on 
Easter Day, or he will have no good 
fortune that year.’ 

The rabbit's part in Easter seems 
to have originated from its connec- 


| tion with the moon. As the date of 


Easter depends on the moon it is to a 


| certain extent a lunar holiday; and 


the rabbit was in olden times a sym- 
bol of the moon. There are a number 
of reasons for this. One is that it is 
a nocturnal animal and comes out at 
night to feed; another, that the fe- 
male carries her young for a month, 
thus representing the lunar cycle. 


Of all the Easter customs, the 
religious observance is naturally the 
most significant, for it commemorates 
that first Easter which happened 
over nineteen hundred years ago 
when the angel of the Lord spoke 
from the Holy Sepulchre: ‘He is 
risen; He is not here.’ 
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NEA Film Series 
Gets New Flair 


In an exciting new production 
method of presenting the NEA tele- 
vision film series, “The School Story,” 
the Northeastern District of PSEA, 
in cooperation with the NEA and 
the Junior League of Scranton, will 
combine film and live studio produc- 
tion to inform the viewers about the 
public schools. 

The series will begin April 23 and 
can be seen each Saturday on 
WDAU-TV, channel 22, Scranton, 
between 12:30 and | :00 p.m. 

Segments of the films will be 
shown to illustrate an important 
facet of education after which a 
panel will present a discussion of the 
filmed problem as it applies at the 
local level. John Baldi of the Uni- 
versity of Scranton will moderate the 
panel which will consist of a repre- 
sentative of PSEA, a parent, and a 
student. 

Even though the NEA series is 
being shown on television stations 
throughout the country, it is be- 
lieved that this method of producing 
it is unique. It is felt that local 
problems can be better interpreted to 
the public by combining the films, 
which are produced on a national 
level, with live discussion by repre- 
sentatives of the local schools. Robert 
Beebe, president of the Northeastern 
District, will work with Mr. Baldi in 
securing the students and the par- 
ticipants to represent PSEA. Mem- 
bers of the Junior League of Scranton 
will select the parent member of the 
panel. A different panel will be 
used each week. 


Do-It-Yourself’ Suggestions 

L. S. Lingenfelter, chairman of the 
English Department of the State 
College, Millersville, writes that any 
senior high school teacher in Penn- 
sylvania may receive, upon request, 
a copy of A Student Guide for High 
School Graduates about to Enter 
College. This is a message from the 
English Department of the State 
College, Millersville, which contains 
“Do-It-Yourself” Suggestions. 


Slippery Rock, from page 355 
areas was the result of individual 
and group interest. 

In addition, the results of com- 
petency by freshmen students should 
be examined and considered in view 
of the teacher's health information as 
well as of the health texts. 
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Since the effective teaching of 
health involves change in behavior 
and attitude as well as health in- 
formation, opportunities should be 
provided for health teachers to ex- 
perience this workshop type of edu- 
cation so that they can more fully 
understand and appreciate the par- 
ticular application of the theories 
they learned while at school. The 
School Community Health Educa- 
tion Workshop provided in small 


measure an opportunity for such ex- 
perience in addition to improving the 
participants’ knowledge of health 
facts and furnishing an opportunity 
for learning about community re- 
sources and health education tech- 
niques.—HAROLD W. PAULSEN, chair- 
man, Health and Physical Education, 
State College, Slippery Rock, and 
JOHN A. BacHARACH, public health 
educator, Pennsylvania Department 
of Health, Meadville. 
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Fun to make. 
Fun to give. 





May basket fun 


Here are simple, easy-to-follow 
diagrams and directions for mak- 
ing this May basket. With only 
construction paper, scissors, and 
glue, your children are sure to be 
enthralled with this little handi- 
craft project. It fits in as some- 
thing delightfully purposeful for 
seatwork for class as a whole or 
for part of the class while the rest 
of the room is reciting. 

DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 
DIAGRAM 1—Cut construction paper 
5x9”. Measure XA, CX 114” and xD, 
XE 23%"; draw lines DA, CE; cut 
along lines. Now mark B 414” from 
either side; draw lines BA, BC; fold 
along lines. Glue flaps. This is basket. 
See F: Cut paper 1 x 9” for handle. 
DIAGRAM 2 —Fold tip desired depth. 
DIAGRAM 3 —Open basket. Glue tip. 
Glue ends of handle to inside basket. 
NOTE: Use extra sturdy glue. 











When home catching up 





loose ends, see how the satisfying 
chewing and delicious lively flavor of 
Wrigley’s Ezz Gum help you forget the day’s 
worry and pressure. The natural chewing 


helps you relax (and, aids digestion). 
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Notes and News 


JOHN M. LuMLEy, past President 
of the PSEA, now with the Na- 
tional Education Association, has 
been appointed director of the Legis- 
lative Division of the NEA. 


W. W. EsHetman, NEA President, 
received the New York University 
merit award for outstanding service to 
American education during the an- 
nual meeting of the AASA in At- 
lantic City. 


vu 


Joy ELMER Moraan, for 34 years 
the editor of the NEA Journal, has 
received from the New York State 
Classroom Teachers Association its 
1959 citation for outstanding service 
to public education. Doctor Morgan 
was recognized also as founder of 
both the Future Teachers of America 
and the Senior Citizens of America, 
of which he is president. 

ALLEN H. WETTER, superintendent 
of Philadelphia schools, was pre- 
sented the Silver Beaver Award “for 
distinguished service to Philadelphia 
boyhood” by the Boy Scouts of 





Evanston, Illinois 





TWO-QUESTION QUIZ 


How do you measure the moonrise? 


How do you teach teen-agers better English? 


The answer to both questions is the same: 


‘Education should be as gradual as the moonrise, 
perceptible not in progress but in result.” 
—GEORGE JOHN WHYTE-MELVILLE 


To help teachers achieve this goal, 


Row-Peterson provides 


THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 
for Grades 7 through 12 


This is a complete, co-ordinated program of 
instruction, designed to develop skills in 
four basic areas of communication — speak- 
ing, listening, reading, and writing. 
text provides strong coverage of all impor- 
tant elements, including grammar, spelling, 
and vocabulary development, logically pro- 
gressing from grade to grade. Numerous and 
challenging drill, review, and maintenance 
activities are attractively presented. A thor- 
ough Testing Program is printed in separate 
booklet form. Correlated for use with each 
text is a Workbook and Handbook, and a 


complete Teacher's Edition. 


Row, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Each 


Elmsford, New York 
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America at the Golden Jubilee Scout- 
ers’ Appreciation Dinner in Phila- 
delphia recently. 


Mrs. JANET D. Kise, a teacher in 
North York schools for 33 years, was 
honored by the North York Ele- 
mentary PTA recently. The pro- 
gram featured “memories” of the 
period of Mrs. Kise’s teaching. She 
was given an honorary state life 
PTA membership by the group. 


R. JEAN BROWNLEE, acting dean of 
the University of Pennsylvania's Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts for Women, has 
been appointed dean, according to an 
announcement by President Gaylord 
P Harnwell. Her appointment is 
effective July 1. Doctor Brownlee, 
who has been acting dean of the Col- 
lege for Women since the resignation 
of Karl G. Miller last June, served as 
vice dean of the College for Women 
for the 1958-59 term. In addition to 
being an administrative officer, she 


| holds an assistant professorship in 
| e,e Py 
| political science. 


PauLt R. ANDERSON, president of 


| Chatham College, Pittsburgh, has 


been appointed vice president for 
academic affairs and professor of 
philosophy at Temple University. 
Millard E. Gladfelter, Temple pres- 
ident, said that provision for the 


| new post was made in the by-laws of 





the University passed by the in- 
stitution’s Board of Trustees at its 
January 22 meeting. Under the by- 
laws, Doctor Anderson will be re- 
sponsible for all matters of academic 
administration in Temple University’s 
schools and colleges, excepting the 
School of Medicine. 


Curtis S. TAYLOR, Coatesville, has 
been named principal of the new high 
school now being erected at Hummels- 
town. Mr. Taylor at present is 
principal of Scott Senior High School 
in Coatesville. The Lower Dauphin 
Joint School Board had originally 
hired William F. Madden, Medford, 
New Jersey, whose board of education 
would not excuse him from his con- 
tract. 


THREE PENNSYLVANIA Superintend- 
ents have been appointed to the 
Advisory Council of the American 
Association of School Administrators: 
SUPERINTENDENT Puitip U. Koop- 
MAN of Lower Merion schools, Ard- 
more; SUPERINTENDENT MAURICE 
E. KovpreEn, Erie County schools, 
Erie, and SUPERINTENDENT JOHN C. 
ALBonM, York. 
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Georce H. Hucanir, Jr., has 
been appointed dean of graduate 
studies at Temple University. Doctor 
Huganir has been at Temple since 
1945 and since 1955 chairman of the 
department of sociology and an- 
thropology 

Two PSEA Loca BRANCH pres- 
idents were elected in November of 
1959 as members of the Whitehall 
Board of Education, Lehigh County: 
CARLTON L. BERGER, social studies 
teacher of Wilson Borough Junior- 
Senior High School, and president of 
the Wilson Borough Teachers Associ- 
ation; RICHARD J. SCHMOYER, social 
studies teacher at Nazareth Area 
Senior High School, and president of 
the Nazareth Area Education Associ- 
ation. 
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July 5 - August 12 


SUMMER SESSIONS August 15 - September 16 


For the 58th summer we are happy to invite you to participate in 
an academic and social program designed to meet the special needs 
of the summer student. The School of Education draws upon the 
resources of the entire University: 


Architecture Home Economics Music 

Art Journalism Nursing 

Business Administration Law Public Health Nursing 
Education Liberal Art: Social Work 

Engineering Library Science Speech and Dramatic Art 


Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 


An intensive and extensive curriculum enhanced with erninent 
visiting and resident faculty plus a wealth of cultural resources are 
the ingredients for a stimulating and delightful summer. Come and 
enjoy too the scenic refreshment of Central New York and the 
excitement of a bustling city. 


Write TODAY for a Summer Session Bulletin or departmental brochures 


UNIVERSITY DIVISION OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


Box 16 Syracuse University Syracuse 10, New York 

















AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES ORIENT CRUISES 


Book passage into a new world! Six sunlit weeks aboard a great 
President Liner—sailing from San Francisco to Honolulu, Yohohama, 
Manila, Hong Kong, and Kobe. 


Go First Class for as little as $918 to Yokohama and back. Or take 
advantage of low-cost Economy Class travel. Fares in 4 and 8-berth 
family-style rooms start at $345 one way. See your Travel Agent now 
or mail coupon below for more information. 





PLEASE RUSH ORIENT CRUISE LITERATURE. I’d like to know about: 


O First Class C Round the World Cruises ( Reduced Fare Orient 
( Economy Class (Summer/Fall Orient Tours 5 aie 3 a 


D Cargoliners D Sea/Air Itineraries & California to New York 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY. 








ZONE____STATZ 

















SA, 
“4 AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES ~~ 
hara—F bclfio Round the Wold 
$11 CALIFORNIA STREET, DEPT.! SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 


American President Lines Offices: 
San Francisco * Los Angeles * Seattle * Chicago * New York * Boston * Washington, D.C. * Honolulu 
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e Nomad e 
EUROPEAN TOURS 
Allinclusive, All seasons 
Summer 44 days $1095 

Xmas and Easter From 
$475—free Folder 

. O. Box 385 

Flint 1, Michigan 

















SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITY 
We need men or women teachers to show new Mothers 
the original Babee-Tenda®) feed-and-play Safety 
Chair and other nationally advertised Babee-Tenda ® 
Safety Products. Pleasant work with good income. 
-Can be developed into profitable summertime or re- 
tirement business. Car necessary. Write for com- 
plete information to: 
R.G. MACPHERSON, Vice President, Sales 

BABEE-TENDA® CORP., METROPOLIS, ILL. 








Free color posters 11” x 14” for classroom dis- 
play illustrating and describing 


POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 
Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. Sup- 
plied by the makers of IVY-DRY. 


Specify number of posters and number of min- 
iatures needed. Teachers Only —- Write: 


Ivy Corporation * Montclair, N. J. 


GROUP PROFITS 


Schools, church groups, 
womens clubs, etc., in- 
terested in earning 45 
cents profit on each $1 
sale of attractive Gift 
Tie Ribbons. Also com- 
plete line of gift wrap- 
ping papers. Write for 
FREE sample brochure 
today. 











IDEAL GIFT TIE 
1133 Main Street, Dept. 35-X, Paterson 3, New Jersey 








BUS TOURS 


14 Day Circle Florida Tour . April 3 to 16 

5 Day Tulip Festival, Holland, Michigan. May 11 to 15 
45 Day Alaska & Yukon Tour. June 10 to July 24 
and July 29 to Sept. 11 
June 16 to July 17 


32 Day Western Tour U.S.A. 


7 Day Smoky Mountain Tour.... July 4to10 
10 Day St. Lawrence River Cruise... July 15 to 24 
8 Day New England States July 24 to 31 


10 Day Wisconsin Dell & Lake Michigan..Aug. 1 to 10 
16 Day Atlantic Provinces, Cabot Trail 
& Nova Scotia...... Aug. 13 to 28 


On the above tours we use our air ride, picture window, air 
conditioned, lavatory equipped buses. 

For more information and 1960 Tour Books — Call 
Hanover MElrose 7-9133 collect, or write 
LINCOLN BUS TOURS 
10 Elm Ave. Hanover, Penna. 

Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sundays & Holidays 1 to 6 p.m. 
Buses leave Hanover & York. For other points, contact office. 





OVERLOOKING TIMES SQUARE & 
RADIO CITY 


short walk to Central Park and the Coliseum 
118 W. 57th ST. (19) 


GUARANTEED 
HOTEL RATES 


TO EDUCATORS 


SINGLE $7 DOUBLE $10 
FAMILY PLAN ROOMS 


Two connecting rooms, priv. bath for 4 


persons guaranteed at $15. 
Group 


rates are even more economical! 


GREAT NORTHERN 
LORE & 
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Necrology 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, president, 
State Teachers College, Cheyney, 
1913-1951, February 15. (Doctor 
Hill was known throughout the 
years for his activities in behalf of 
human welfare. He was also 
known for his writings. He was 
author of “Wings of Oppression,” 
a collection of peems; ~Touissant 
L’Ouverture,” a narrative drama, 
and his poem, ‘The Teacher, has 
been widely reprinted, translated 
into several languages, and put to 
music. We print in this issue his 
poem on the greatness of teach- 
ing.) 

WarRDER T. Davis, wood shop teach- 
er at Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburgh, for 40 years before his 
retirement in 1954, February 7 

| Sara M. Co tins, 90, teacher for 
more than 40 years in Pittsburgh 
public schools before her retire- 
ment, February 5 

Harry L. SmitH, 81, New Bloom- 
field, teacher for more than 34 years 
before his retirement, February 4 

KATHLEEN McSweeney, kindergar- 
ten teacher in Pittsburgh for 41 
years before her retirement in 
1950, February 10 

ANNA KITSON, 81, retired, teacher in 
Edward T. Steel elementary school, 
Philadelphia, for more than 40 
years, February 9 

Maupb R. CrLark, 98, New Jersey, 
teacher in Philadelphia schools 
for more than 40 years before her 
retirement, February 8 

F. M. Barrick, former supervising 
principal of Halifax schools, Febru- 
ary 17 

EUGENE W. BRAMBLEY, 


mathematics | 


teacher at Overbrook High School, | 


Philadelphia, before his retirement ib 


in 1958, February 19 


Mrs. LEE M. Spitzer, former teacher | 


at William Penn High School, 
Harrisburg, February 24 
Mrs. MarGARET MCALLISTER Mc- 
KAIN, substitute teacher in Castle 
Shannon public schools, Feb. 21 
Lucy .G: Coyne, 


tired in 1940, former teacher in 


Philadelphia, re- | 


Bucks County and Ambler Borough | 


schools, January 10 


Mrs. ALICE CONFER ZIMMERMAN, 


sixth grade teacher and building | 


principal, Howard elementary 
school, Centre County 

MarGarRET MorGan , first grade teach- 
er, Clarence elementary school, 
Centre County 
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PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM 
COLLEGE 

OF ART 


FOR TEACHERS 
July 6— August 19 


Two 3-week Refresher Programs for 
Elementary and Secondary School 
Teachers 


Studio instruction in: 


e Drawing e Ceramics 
e Painting e Graphics 
e Sculpture e Design 


Seminars in: 
Curriculum-Methods-Course Planning 


Schedule: 

Elementary Schoo! Teachers: July €é- 
July 26. Secondary School Art Teach- 
ers: Aug. 1-Aug. 19 


For program leaflet write 
PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM 
COLLEGE 

OF ART 


Dept. P, Broad & Pine, Phila. 2, Pa. 











HERE’S NON-CANCELLABLE 


Hospital — Surgical 
Sickness — Accident 
Protection for 


TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN ONE INDIVIDUAL POLICY 


At Surprisingly Low Rates 


TPM’S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 


TEACHERS SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS POLICY 
WITH OPTIONAL 
HOSPITAL - NURSE-IN-HOME 


INCIDENTAL AND 


SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 
OFFERS ... 


“TAILOR-MADE”’ 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


For Teachers . . . Ages 18 to 60 
NON-CANCELLABLE and 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
To Age 65 


For Teachers Specwl psa ed W rile: 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAI. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Box 597—Lancaster. Pa. 
e © Serving Teachers Since 1912+ - 
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Laura R. NEIDERHISER, Greensburg, 
teacher in Penn-Trafford Joint 
school district and Mt. Pleasant 
Township, Westmoreland County, 
before her retirement in June, 1959 

DANIEL RAMBO, head, geography de- 
partment, Southern Junior High 


School, Reading, teacher for 31 | 
years 
Mrs. Mary.ou SHIELDS LYONS, 


teacher in Brownsville and Albert | 
Gallatin Joint school system, Point | 
Marion, before her retirement Sep- | 


tember |, 1959, January 23 


Mary McNEESs, retired mathematics | 


teacher in Butler High School, 
September 4, 1959 

Mrs. LILLIAN HEck, retired principal 
of a Butler elementary school, 
December 22, 1959 

Forrest C. FErx, teacher in Coch- 
ran Junior High School, Johns- 
town, with 35 years of service, 
January 31 

Mrs. Avice T. Dirs, teacher for 21 
years in New Salem independent 
school district, January 4 


Mrs. Mae Morris WILLIAMS, re- 


tired teacher of Luzerne Borough | 


schools with 37 years of service, 
February 14 


ARNOLD F. FINK, director of health | 
and physical education in Lan- | 


caster -City schools since 1926, 
February 28 
VIRGINIA L. WRIGHT, teacher of | 


mathematics, Franklin Junior-Sen- | 


ior High School, Venango County, 
for 27 years, March 6 


BLANCHE WATSON, Norristown, school | 


teacher 


ERMA KLINE Ro ar, faculty member | 


at State College, Shippensburg, 
for the past 35 years, March 9 


ALBERTA Hay, 89, teacher in Pitts- | 
burgh schools for 40 years before | 


her retirement, March 8 
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: Il. see more, i more on a 
Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard 
“The Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless- 
steel scenic-dome  streamliner. From 
high up in the Scenic Domes, you'll thrill 
to the breath-taking view of the snow- 
capped peaks and timbered trails of the 
majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll 
find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 
Coach seats are re- 


served at no extra cost. 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 
Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smoothest, 
scenic-dome ride! For full information 
see your local travel agent or: 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
_ Plaza ” 4433 


You may also 





| 
| 
| sited Room Car. 
| 
| Mitt 
| 


WOULD YOU LIKE TOSAVE 
15% OF YOUR TEXTBOOK 
APPROPRIATION 
EVERY YEAR? 


WILuiAM E. Coss, assistant director | 


of the Bureau of Research, State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
former teacher in Lower Paxton 


Township, Dauphin County, March | 


8 


Leroy JONES, health teacher and | 


baseball and basketball coach for 
34 years, Northwest Jr. 
School, Reading, February 27 

Mrs. D1ana H. STEIN, teacher in the 
Henry Armitt Brown public school, 
Philadelphia, for 35 years, Febru- 
ary 28 

SARAH A. M. WALKER, 97, Riverside, 
California, former elementary teach- 


High | 


| Tests made in schools all over the country PROVE one 
startling point! By CONSISTENTLY using HOLDEN 
| BOOK COVERS you can extend the life of your textbooks 


up to three years. 


Get thee HOLDEN Jdabit—It Pays: 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., INC., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


er in the Pittsburgh and Wilkins- | 


burg schools, March 9 
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BIGGEST 
Vacation 
Catch of the 








It’s the 1960 edition of 
WESTERN SUMMER TOURS 
—80 pages of vacation lore! 
Here are descriptions of 8 to 20- 
day carefree, escorted, all-ex- 
pense vacations to some of the 
most picturesque and exciting 

regions in America— 


California and its 
unforgettable Yosemite 


the Pacific Northwest 
and Canadian Rockies 


Southern Utah- 
Arizona Wonderiands 


Magic Yellowstone 
and the magnificent Tetons 


Cool Colorado 
and its sky-piercing Rockies 


This popular vacation book 
is yours free! 
Simply mail the 
coupon and 
WESTERN 
SUMMER 
TOURS will 
soon be in 
your hands— 
the prelude 

to a perfect 
vacation. 















(E-69) 
Department of Tours 


Union Pacific Railroad 
1 So. La Salle Street 








Chicago 3, Illinois. 

Please send me, free, a copy of WESTERN 
SUMMER TOURS, containing complete descriptions 
of your 1960 vacation tour offerings. 


Name 


Address 








City. Zone. State. 
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Calendar 


April—Teaching Career Month 

April 1-2—Pa. Junior Academy of 
Science, Milton Hershey School, 
Hershey 

April 1-11—Free School Day (to be 
observed on any day within this 
period) 

April 2—Pa. Junior Classical League 
Conv., Punxsutawney Area H. S. 

April 2 — In-Service Conf., State 
College, Millersville 

April 2-6—National Art Education 
Assn., Eastern Regional Conf., 
Philadelphia 

April 3-9—National Library Week 

April 6-10—National Assn. for Wom- 
en Deans and Counselors, Natl. 
Conv., Philadelphia 

April 7—Northwestern Pa. Council 
for Social Studies, State College, 
Edinboro 

April 8-9—Pa. Council for the Social 
Studies, Spring Meeting, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 

April 8-9—Pa. School Librarians 
State College, Millersville 

April 8-9—Student PSEA Conven- 
tion, Lebanon Valley College 

April 9—Pa. Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Annual Spring Conv., 
State College, East Stroudsburg 

April 1 1-14—American Personnel and 
Guidance Assn. Conv., Philadelphia 

April 14—Pa. School Counselors Assn. 
Annual Conf., Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia 

April 14-16—Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Assn., Sheraton Hotel, Phila- 
delphia 

April 21-23—Pa. Assn. for Safety 
Education, Eleventh Annual Conf., 
Allenberry 

April 21-23—Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA, Northeast 
Regional Meeting, Syracuse, N. Y. 

April 22-23—PFTA State Conv., 
Holiday Motor Hotel West and 
Mechanicsburg Area High School 

April 23—Western Division Conf., 
Pa. Business Educators Assn., State 
College, Indiana 

April 26—Northwestern Pa. Special 
Education Supervisors and Psy- 
chologists Conf., State College, 
Edinboro 

April 28-30—Pa. Assn. of Educational 
Secretaries Conf., Pa. State Uni- 
versity, University Park 

April 30—Eastern Division Conf., 
Pa. Business Educators Assn., State 
College, Bloomsburg 

April 30—Pa. Assn. for the Study 
and Education of the Mentally 
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Mary O’Connor’s 
Golden Book of Poems and Sketches 


eo OS® 


“Stars Against The Night” 


(Foreword by Lord Dunsany) 
$3.00 per copy or 2 for $5.00 


Order From:- Mary O’Connor 
Founder World Poetry Day 


Box 9616 e Philadelphia 31, Pa. 








FLYING COLLEGE 
SUMMER TOURS 


Around the World $2090 


Other tours: South America; Middle 
East & Mediterranean Area; Western 
Europe; Around Africa; Central and 
West Africa; Eastern Europe & USSR. 


For graduates, undergradustes, professional 
persons. Sight-seeing in abundance. 


College credit optional. 11th season. 


Prof. J. M. Tarbell 
51 North Third Street, Easton, Pa. 
















25-DAY SUPPLY 
HIGH-POTENCY game 
Quick-Acting ec 
IRON, VITAMIN “Waa 
AND MINERAL a 
TONIC FORMULA 
45 Nutritional Aids, including a 
MIGHTY 
BLOOD-GROWING fakale 
STIMULANT wi a0 units 


to build new strength vies, * "tothe 





Each Freshly-Packed, 
ranteed-Potency 
FERONATED 





t. 
it. 5 
and energy through vec 100 Me 
your entire system!* | ii’ beta pits 
Bir 
Without binding, costly, monthly pur- | Sholine Sue 
arte crane) oe ae 
sample, but a full, FRESHLY- vccamgien 10 Me. 


PACKED, 25-day supply of FERON- | 63!, Panto. 

ATED OPTIMS, America’s greatest Hesperidin Mcg. 
Food Supplement (superior to products Inne Factor Kane 
that retail at $4.95 and more per 100 Conc. 1/50 USP unit 
capsules) . . . because we’re sure this MINERALS 


trial will prove that you, too, like (sa Won 100 mg 


many thousands, may experience a iodine 0.1 Mg. 
new feeling of health, youth and Coeten 75 Mg. 
Phosphorus 58 Mg. 


well-being, a new zest for life! Each Ma 5 
easy-to-take CAPSULE supplies your Copper im Me 
body with a NEWER FORM OF | {game ime 
IRON to stimulate the growth of | Zinc o5Ne 


RICH, RED BLOOD through your | (ayenum 01 ME 
whole tired, run-down system (*when | Nickel 0.04 Mg. 
due to iron deficiency anemia) plus reveals 
factors that accelerate absorptiont | {iMethioning 70 Me 


and give you amazing results even } t-tysine 

within the first 3 or 4 days! Send for | ucleic Acid ig we 
your 25-day supply today, together 
with Vitamin Guide Book that shows 
you how to CUT VITAMIN COSTS plone Yeast LA = 
50% AND MORE! All absolutely | gore marrow 10 Me, 
FREE, no obligation to pay anything. | Soy Beantec. 10 Mg. 
Supply limited. One to a family, | Rose tins Ex. 10 Me. 
please. Enclose 10c_to cover cost of we cy : ‘ 
packing and mailing. gg soviet a 


VITAMIN-QUOTA Ceviom te Diciyt 
Dept. T-915, i 
880 Broadway, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


harm 
Sulfosuccinate. 
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Gifted Spring Conf., Louis E. 
Dieruff Sr. H. S., Allentown . 


May 7—Pa. Chapter, American Over- 
seas Educators Organization, State 
College, Clarion 

May 13-14—Spring Conference, Penn- 
sylvania Art Education Association, 
Pennsylvania State University 

May 14—Pa. State Modern Lan- 
guage Assn., Spring Conf., Temple 
University 

May 14—Pa. State Assn. of Classical 
Teachers, Spring Meeting, Lebanon 
Valley College, Annville 

May 22-25—National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers Conv., Phila- 
delphia 

June 6-24—Workshop for Teachers of 
Academically Talented, State Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock 

June 21-23—Department of Voca- 
tional and Practical Arts Educa- 
tion Conf., Eagles Mere 

June 22-24—1960 Institute on Pa. 
Life and Culture, University Park 


June 26-July 1—National Education 
Assn. Conv., Los Angeles, Calif. 
July 3-15—Classroom Teachers Na- 
tional Conf., NEA Dept. of Class- 
room Teachers, Hawaii 

July 17-21—Thirty-eighth Annual 
School Administrators Conf., Penn- 
sylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park 

July 18-August 5— Contemporary Lit- 
erature Conf., State College, Mil- 
lersville 

July 31-August 7—WCOTP, Amster- 
dam 

August 7-12—Penn Hall Workshop, 
Chambersburg 

September 30-October |—Fifth An- 
nual Leadership Meeting for Stu- 
dent PSEA, Allenberry 

October 6-7—Central District Con- 
vention, Williamsport 

October 6-8—Western District Con- 
vention, Pittsburgh 

October 7—Midwestern District Con- 
vention, New Castle 

October 7-8—Northeastern District 
Convention, Berwick 

October 9-12—Conference of County 
Superintendents, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky 

October 10-1 1—Central-Western Dis- 
trict Convention, Indiana 

October 13-14 — Cumberland and 
Adams Counties Teachers Institute 

October 14—Eastern District Con- 
vention, Reading 

October 17—Northwestern District 
Convention, Erie 

October 21-22—Industrial Arts Assn. 
Eichth Annual Conv., Hershey 
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STATE UNIVERSITY of NEW YORK COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


1960 | FREDONIA 


SUMMER SESSION—JULY 5-AUG 12 


Elementary Education, Early Secondary Education, 


Music Education, Speech Education, Intensive Teacher 


GRADUATE AND 
UNDERGRADUATE 
PROGRAMS 


Training Program 


TWO-WEEK 
WORKSHOPS 
Two Credit Hours Each 


The Child in the American Culture 
Workshop in Elementary Education— 
Kindergarten 

Landscape Painting 

The Living World in the Schoolroom 


SIX-WEEK COURSES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


The Improvement of Instruction in Arithmetic 

Literature for Young People 

Eighteenth Century Literature 

Studies in Musical Literature 

Music: Its Development and Relation to Contempo- 
rary Culture 

American Foreign Relations 

The Contemporary Theatre in America 


For Information Write: 
Director of Summer Session 
State University of New York 


College of Education 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA 
COUNTY ON 
LAKE ERIE 












... ‘ALL ABOARD” is 
more than a command— 
it’s an invitation to travel 
on the fastest most up-to- 
date trains in the world. 


In France, rail travel is the preferred way. 
No spot is inaccessible nor more than an 
overnight run from Paris. For those who 
want a leisurely and intimate view of the 
French countryside there’s always a train 
or railroad bus to accommodate them. 


For speed, comfort and punctuality the 
French National Railroads set a standard. 
Your Travel Agent can help you or 
write any of our offices for information. 


Eunailpass—Yee *round travel hit—1 TICKET— 13 COUNTRIES 


Pattee 


NATIONAL 
RAILROADS 


323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept. P-3 






Nome: 


A-i-t 


Meose send me: . 
CD Wustrated booklet “FRANCE” 
'() Information on “ EURAILPASS” City. 
} eee i neo ee eee 
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eachers Bureau 


Tuos. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GREULICH 


October 21-23—Classroom Teachers 
Conf., PSEA Dept., Bedford Springs 


B RY A ~ T 1025 Witherspoon Bldg. 


WRITE—PHONE—VISIT PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Enroll Now for September—School-College-Administrative Positions 
From Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York—42nd Year 


























TEACHERS—We are all aware of the demand for teachers. However, without proper guidance, 
you may make a wrong move which will — inconvenient and costly. Why not put your future in 
the hands of an old established agency of recognized merit, a member of 


National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Register now with CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
Phone CEdar 3-5797 Post Office Box 146, Harrisburg, Penna. 
: Visit our office 


Room 12, Cameron Building, 202 Walnut Street 


Est. 1913 


\% block from the capitol. 








CLARK- BREWER | Teachers Agency 


505 Columbia Bldg. Spokane 4, Wash. 
Our speciality—listings in WESTERN STATES including Calif., Ore., Wash., Alaska 
and Hawaii. FREE REGIST RATION—Mention Penn. School Journal. 
Member—National Association of Teachers Agencies. 





C.J. Cooil, Mgr. | | 
| 
| 














COLONIAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
42 Court Street JEfferson 8-5400 Morristown, N.J. 


Centrally located in rapidly growing area—Top salaries and generous an- 
nual increments—All grades and Administration—Public and Private 


Write or phone for registration blank 





Harry G. Stuart William A. Busch 








THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
288 Sunrise Highway Rockville Centre, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Excellent Elementary, Secondary Teaching and Administrative positions. Bs 3 ommeie Ginunn States 
— New York State and especially on LONG ISLA 


Member N.A.T.A. 
19th year 
WRITE FOR REGISTRATION FORM 














THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
401 Juniper Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every Day in the year | 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion 


5-1745 E. F. Maloney 
5-1746 E. F. Maloney, Jr. 





Kingsley Personal Discriminating Service } Managers 

















TEACHERS—We have Fear listed Bey samy of Sear geo positions—Elementary 
gh us? Our many years of experience | 
over , thirty four r years eober is same Fig eps you expert quid- | 
Write “Why put your future—so important | 








a 2. 


in pl oi 
ance—s0 i 
to you—in inexperienced hands?” 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 uccessor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





shel 





80th Year 











PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


We have excellent teaching positions available every month of the year. Ele- 
mentary. high school. college and administrative. Concentrating on local and 
national service. Enroll now. WRITE—PHONE—VISIT. 


Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. Jane R. Bostock, Mgr. 

















226 East Hanover Street, Trenton 8, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 


SPECIALIZING IN 

NEW JERSEY PLACEMENT 
Teaching - College - Administrative 
“Member National Association TeacherslAgencies” 


YAH TA 





G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 
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Hotel 


October 28-29—Pa. Federation Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, Bed- 


ford Springs Hotel 


November 4-5 — Southern District 


Convention, Harrisburg 


November 5—Southeastern District 


Convention 


December 8-10—Pa. State Assn. for 


Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Philadelphia 


December 27-29—-PSEA Convention, 


Harrisburg 








ADAMS 


$4,000 — Positions — $7,000 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
605 14th Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Member NATA Write Today 21st YEAR 














ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations of the 
Albert Family have offered person- 
alized efficient reliable service to 
educators at all levels from kinder- 
garten prone me university ona 
Nation-Wide 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO sz) 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 











“a 1540 W. JEFFERSON ¢ st 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
the Sun 


Dy. § 5 ee Labley : 


b 
Bt. 








BALTIMORE. 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Nation wide school and college placements in teaching 
and administration. Write, telling us about yourself. 


Established 1925 
516 N. Charles St. 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
Member N. A. T. A. 
Baitimore 1.Md. 





HORNING 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 





Placing teachers and 
administrators in pub- 
lic, private schools and 
colleges of N. Y., N. J., 
Penna., Md. and Del. 


Ralph V. Horning, Ed.D. 
Member of N.A.T.A. 
Devon, Penna. 





Write Or Phone For A 





NORTH JERSEY 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
24 N. Van Brunt LOwell 7 


St 4430 


feye) ster tareyel Form 
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Community Projects Dept. 
Eastman, Ga. 


® 


Picture of your 
band, team or 
class here... 


Quick, easy way 
to raise money for your schoo 


r 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
! 
| 
| 
| 
! 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
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| 
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Works like magic! Townspeople and school patrons buy with 
tremendous enthusiasm when students sell Stuckey’s famed 
Pecan Log or Chocolate Nut Clusters in boxes “personalized” 
with photo of your group. $1 and 50¢ sellers with generous 
profit. Sure way to raise money in a hurry for band uniforms 
or instruments, athletic goods, gym construction, class trips, 
visual aid equipment, etc. No advance money required—pay 
after sale. Right now best time for quick success. Airmail 
coupon today for details. No obligation. 


ee een eames a ce ee ee me eee 


STUCKEY’S, INC., Community Projects Dept., Eastman, Ga. PT-4/60 
Rush us information on your “Personalized” plan for raising funds, 
and show how we can make amount of money checked below. 














Check Amt. Name 

you want 

to raise: Address 

(1) $250 City. Zone___State 
4600 

-; . 000 Name of School 

i Approx. No. students who will sell 





a ee ee eee 
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COMMONWEALTH 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 



















Excellent Educational Opportunities in Teacher Educat 
Bachelor of Science degree at Pennsylvania St» 
Colleges and Commonwealth teaching certificates. t 
caliber, experienced faculty. Excellent student teachin 
programs. Broad general studies. Many areas of sp 
ization. Outstanding professional courses. Athletic 
reational, social, cultural opportunities. Placement s 
Nominal cost: $800 per year for basic fee, room, boo 
laundry, activities fees. Acceleration through summr 
sessions at $11 per semester hour. For information 


to Presidents of State Colleges listed below. 





NEW YORK 
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Special Curricula President 


' Atypical Education and Business Education Harvey A. Andruss 


A seis ce ‘¥, oe a Atypical Education and Industrial Arts Michael Duda 
’ WV. "ea Home Economics and Industrial Arts James H. Duckrey 
ae mt fe . 


Library Science Paul G. Chandler [| 








Health Education LeRoy J. Koehler 
Art Education Thomas R. Miller 

Art, Business, Home Economics and Music Willis E. Pratt 

Art Education and Library Science I. L. de Francesco 
Health Education Richard T. Parsons | 
Home Economics and Music Education Lewis W. Rathgeber 
Industrial Arts and Library Science D. L. Biemesderfer 
Business Education and Library Science Ralph E. Heiges 
Health Education Norman Weisenfluh 
Health Education and Music Education H. Larue Frain, Actin 


eges prepare teachers for elementary and secondary school positions. 
ges now have graduate divisions leading to the Master of Education degree. 


OLLEGE YEAR — TWO SEMESTERS — September 
inclusive. SUMMER SESSIONS (Twelve Weeks) 





